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Brain Roofs and Porticos. No. VI. 


CHARACTER STUDY FOR BUSY MEN AND WOMEN, 


By THe Eprror. 


Among the men who have impressed the late Carl Schurz, and few foreign- 
the world by their industry and execu- ers have taken a greater interest in the 
problem of administrative reform than 
he. 





THE LATE CABL SCHURZ. GEORGE MARTIN. 
tive ability, few have made a greater In the early struggles of the Repub- 
impression upon American affairs than lican party Schurz bore an important 
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part. He was a political force of the 
first order, and his voice was one of 
the few that had real potency in the 
moulding of public opinion. This was 
due to his wonderful combination of 
intellectual force with elevation of char- 
acter, strength of mind, and oratorical 
gifts, which are seldom found in a sin- 
gle individual. 

He was a great Secretary of the In- 
terior. He was also a journalist, orator 
and author, and after he retired from 
public office he devoted much of his 
spare time to literary work. He was 
at one time the leading political writer 
for Harper’s Weekly, and his “Life of 
Henry Clay” is one of the most ad- 
mirable political biographies, and his 
Essay on Lincoln is his masterpiece. 

It has been said of him that he was 
not a man of genius, but if genius did 
not run through his veins he certainly 
had high intellectual powers which 
were combined with moral qualities 
even more rare. 

He was a born thinker, and never 
hesitated to fight for a cause that he 
considered to be worthy of his courage 
and resolution. 

Perhaps the key of his whole career 
consisted in his devotion to high ideals 
and to his faithfulness and conscien- 
tious adherence to his political views 
and moral convictions. 

The upper part of his head was so 
fully represented, especially the organs 
of Casuality, Ideality, Spirituality and 
Conscientiousness, that he forms a very 
striking contrast to the portrait of 
George Martin which also accompanies 
this article. 
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GEORGE MARTIN. 

GEORGE. MARTIN, ALIAS “ENGLISH 

GEORGE.” 

The portrait of George Martin is 
one taken from the New York City 
Penitentiary. He was arrested on Oc- 
tober 31, 1904, on a charge of fraudu- 
lently procuring money in the name of 
labor organizations. He was tried, 
convicted and sentenced on November 
14, 1904. He was of Scotch ancestry ; 
he was an agent by occupation; com- 
plexion medium dark ; weight, two hun- 
dred and three pounds, of stout build 
and medium height. The photograph 
was taken after his face and head had 
been closely shaven as a convict, but he 
usually wore a dark mustache and pos- 
sessed dark hair. When arrested with 
others, there was found in their posses- 
sion four credentials of various organi- 
zations, as well as alleged official jour- 
nals of such organizations. 

He has none of the fine culture or 
ideal type of Carl Schurz; neither has 
he the keen sense of justice which domi- | 
nated the mind of our foreign leader. 
Any work was good enough for George 
Martin. 

He possessed the animal type of head 
and face, and when we compare the 
width of the base of his brain with the 
width of the upper region we find a 
striking lack in those elements that 
made Carl Schurz a man of integrity, 
a leader among thoughtful men, and 
one to be depended upon. 

One has only to look at the different 
types of men one sees just around him 
to be assured of the truths and princi- 
ples of Phrenology. 


Sketches by F. Koch. 
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Analysis Of H. M. Malak. 
PRESIDENT OF THE MEHDI BAG INSTITUTION, NAGPUR, INDIA 


That the world is peopled by char- clearly than any other science of the 
acters bearing every shade of differ- human mind. 


M. H. MALAK, OF NAGPUR, INDIA. 


ence is proved to us day by day, and It is therefore with exceptional pleas- 
Phrenology realizes this fact more ure that we present to our readers the 
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portraits of a distinguished and highly 
beloved native of India who has been 
called upon to lead a class of people 
known as the Atba-e-Malak Commun- 
ity. 

He is of the type of some of the 
great original reformers of his country 
who have been commissioned to take 
the lead for the betterment and im- 
provement of their fellow human be- 
ings. 

Anyone who knows the aistory of In- 
dia realizes that these leaders are se- 
lected not only for their wisdom, but 
also for thei: exaltedness of mind, pur- 
ity of character, and unselfishness of 
aim. 

Tu the character of Mr. Malak we 
find indelibly stamped upon his head 
and features something of that benign, 
sympathetic and intuitional character 
that one does not meet with every day, 
especially if one happens to be traveling 
hurriedly along Wall Street, the great 
financial center of New York, or along 
Lombard Street in London, and it is 


well for us to make a study of such an - 


individuality as is presented in the pic- 
tures of Mr. Malak. 

Certain national types of heads have 
to be taken into account when summing 
up a gentleman of this nature, and it 
would be well for us to note the particu- 
lars of this Indian president. 

Psychologically speaking, the head is 
remarkably high for its length. The 
posterior region is foreshortened, while 
the bulk of the head is located in the 
anterior and superior portions. The 
large animal type of head would be well 
represented in the basilar and posterior 
lobe, just in the opposite direction from 
what we see represented here. Thus 
we should éxpect to find expressions of 
humanity emanating from such a mind, 
strong philanthropic ideas, a brotherly 


sympathy for his fellows, and a forget- « 


fulness of self. 

The front view manifests quite a dis- 
tinct narrowness in its lower register of 
faculties when compared with the aver- 
age head, but there is enough develop- 
ment to give energy, force and spirit to 
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enable him to undertake practical exe- 
cutive work. 

He has rather a harmonious com- 
bination of temperaments which yield 
their quota of influence. Hence the 
Vital is noticeable in the fullness of the 
form, the rotundity of the cheeks, a 
comparative medium stature and a well 
covered osseous system. He is not 
angular like the American or Scotch- 
man, nor is he short and stocky, like 
the Englishman. 

The quality of organization in this 
case stands for a great deal, and gives 
him his intensity of mind and adds to 
the activity of his mental make-up. 

His head is large enough to carry 
out the magnificent work he has com- 
menced. Had he a twenty-three inch 
head in circumference, with his pres- 
ent framework and bodily appoint- 
ments, he would be greatly handi- 
capped; but organized as he is, he 
shows versatility of mind, capacity to 
do a great variety of work, and avail- 
ability of talent. 

From a healthy standpoint, he is one 
who can throw off disease readily and 
keep his equilibrium much more easily 
than the majority of his countrymen, 
and not only his own countrymen, but 
those of other nations as well. 

His eyes are keenly expressive and 
betoken a readiness to listen to all the 
requests made upon his time, sympathy 
and means. They are not cunning, 
deceitful, crafty, selfish physiognomi- 
cal centers, but are benign, thoughtful 
and considerate. 

His nose is a well formed one, and 
gives him not only physical recupera- 
tive power and ability to oxygenize his 
blood, but also shows mental attributes 
that indicate strength of character, de- 
termination of mind and thoroughness 


of purpose. 


His lips and chin are largely typical 
of his particular caste, and show not a 
little breadth of interest and social 
diplomacy and sympathetic interest in 
a large number of his fellow men. Con- 
trast them for a moment with the thin, 
lifeless looking lips that one:sometimes 
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sees on the faces of those who are re- 
served and self-contained, and one at 
once realizes that these characteristics 
are wanting here. 

The back part of his head, examined 
in conjunction with his lips and chin, 
indicate considerateness rather than the 
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been much called into action, especially 
of late years, and that he is able to 
block out work with considerable genius 
and aptitude, overseeing work that he 
puts into the hands of other people to 
elaborate. Had he a low, flat head, his 


ideas would all be based upon sordid, 


M. H. MALAK, OF NAGPUR, INDIA. 


ahimal or passionate type. Therefore 
in his home, in a community, to his 
friends at large, he will make their in- 
terests his own. 

His capacity to organize appears’ to 
be one of his salient characteristics, and 
we should judge that his Causality had 


selfish schemes; but the development 
of his superior qualities and the ac- 
tivity of his Benevolence and Con- 
scientiousness enable him to utilize the 
energies of others in a masterly way 
for designs that are pure and holy, as 
well as generous and sympathetic. 
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Such a mind as his is capable of car- 
rying a good many details and of re- 
taining a considerable amount of ex- 
perience of the past. He should be 
able to carry his mind back over many 
years and recall incidents that occurred 
twenty and thirty years ago. Thus his 
retentiveness of mind amounts to al- 
most like the work of an encyclopedia. 

Being respectful toward the aged 
himself, he naturally creates in others 
a respect for all sacred work. He never 
trifles with anything that another re- 
veres, and for this reason he is able 
to collect a following around him of 
men and women who are also mindful 
of the experience and wisdom of su- 
perior minds. He is no trifler in any 
sense of the term, and were he build- 
ing an edifice he would use the best 
material, for he hates shoddy of all 
kinds. 

As a speaker he will come to the 
point of his subject with great direct- 
ness. His eloquence will not be of the 
flowery sort, nor will he use much hy- 
perbole or exaggeration in his appeals or 
speeches, but he will be more prophetic 
and spiritual than materialistic in his 
way of impressing his knowledge, facts 
and experience. He should be a fluent 
speaker, having an ample amount of 
words to convey his meaning, and be- 
ing able to make suitable appeals. to the 
imagination of his hearers. He can- 
not be hypocritical or artificial in his 
dealings with others, and he should 
show marked courtesy for the imper- 
fections and deficiencies of others. 

His Agreeableness and Imitation do 
not allow him to be a follower of others, 
except where he finds that their views 
are superior to his own. But he is 
much more inclined to use his Human 
Nature or insight into the characteris- 
tics of people whom he meets, rather 
than take the word of mouth for his 
credentials of others. 

Such a man as the one before us is 
discriminative, perceptive, and practical 
in his teaching, and were he a preacher, 
instructor, professor, or lecturer, he 
would impart his knowledge in a genial, 
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persuasive style that would gather oth- 
ers around him, and he should be be- 
loved by all who thoroughly know and 
understand him. 

The origin and present status of 
The Mehdi Bag Institution of Nagpur, 
known under the name of Atba-e- 
Malak Community of which Mr. H. M. 
Malak is President. 

As it is generally the case with al- 
most all the forms of religion that after 
a lapse of time the real beauty, the 
truth and the real principles, as well as 
the essence of religion are neglected by 
the majority of the persons who seem 
to have embraced the faith, as the same 
are interpreted by the so-called pro- 
fessional priests of the times to suit 
their taste and profession, and who give 
such # color to the real tenets and 
doctrines as would suit the convenience 
and tastes of the mass of people in 
order to see their profession flourishing 
and worth striving for. In fact, re- 
ligion as is generally known and fol- 
lowed by the majority of the so-called 
religionists is a sheer abuse to it and 
the real doctrines and tenets are re- 
duced to mere outward ceremonies and 
superstitions. 

It was the same case with the Dawoodi 
Bohra community te whom Mr. H. M. 
Malak and his predecessor belonged. 
The Dawoodi Bohra community be- 
lieve in Islam and belong to the Shiah 
sect. They differ in various points 
from other sects of Moslems, including 
Shiahs and they think themselves to 
have reached the esoteric section and 
they think that their community only 
will attain the goal of salvation and 
others will not. It is true that the 
said community was under the spiritual 
guidance until some sixty-five years 
back, but since then the matter has 
been changed and in the absence of any 
such spiritual guide, they stand side 
by side in rank to their fellow brethren 
of other religions. 

While the other Mahomedans appear 
to believe that their religion is such 
that there is nothing worth keeping 
secret, and have therefore had all their 
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religious books printed and published, 
-the Dawoodi Bohras have refrained 
from publishing on the plea that some 
of their religious books are not suitable 
for publishing for the good of the Ma- 
homedans at large, and are chiefly 
suited for the adepts of their com- 
munity. 

In the absence of any true spiritual 
guide, the community was reduced from 
the status of religious people to that 
of only worldly men, and the members 
believed in and observed religion only 
for its name’s sake. They were very 
_ backward in understanding the real 
beauty of the religion they embraced. 
They did not know what religion could 
do in the bettering of their physical 
bodies, their metaphysical ideas, the 
culture and development of the differ- 
ent organs or faculties of the mind and 
body, and the enlightenment of their 
souls. 

Seeing the above described state of 
the community, the predecessor of H. 
M. Malak, who was a son of a Bohra 
merchant, by name Jeevabhai Heba- 
tullabhai, dealing in oil, paints and 
varnishes in Bombay, out of Fort, sev- 
ered his connection from the Dawoodi 
Bohra community and in the company 
of some well versed expert and far ad- 
vanced superior beings who had made 
it their duty to look to the welfare 
and attainment of the faculties and 
development of the organs above de- 
scribed of the humanity at large, in or- 
der to render the evolution thorough, 
complete and perfect, took upon him- 
self to impart to them a knowledge of 
religion from the year 1891. 

He had received no scholastic educa- 
tion whatever, and he did not know 
even the Koran, Arabic, Persian, Eng- 
lish, or any other language, simply 
knowing his mother tongue, Gujarat? 
But he was really an ideal man, 
adorned, endowed and blessed with nat- 
ural and divine gifts, and when he com- 
menced his work he showed all his 
qualifications, distinctions and capa- 
cities. He solved the most difficult 
questions in religion, philosophy, physi- 
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cal, mental and secular matters, in- 
dustrial arts and sciences, and showed 
himself quite befitting the rank he 
claimed and the mission he had to ful- 
fill. His disciples gained much by his 
instructions, much beyond their expec- 
tations, and though some of them have 
read and studied all the religious books 
of the Dawoodi Bohra Community, yet 
they never noticed any expert of his 
type, and this tends to show that he 
was quite up-to-date in all religious and 
secular matters, and he treated, de- 
scribed and discussed matters in such 
a way that every highly educated, scien- 
tific or religious person had to admit 
the truth, reasonableness and beauty of 
his tuition. The reformed ideas and 
the enlightenment of the community 
are all due to his teachings, and the 
community is deeply indebted to him. 
and will ever remain so. 

The late Mr. Malak’s plan was to 
form a society whose work should be 
to do good to the members, to their 
fellow brethren, and the persons who 
were likely to join the society. The 
members, who were only a handful in 
the beginning, were shown the neces- 
sity of such a society, and seeing the 
reasonableness of it, and believing it to 
be an act of real charity to support and 
help in every way those who are in the 
line of attaining such a noble aim as 
that of improving their souls and those 
of the future generations, they came 
forward to help their brethren with all 
their might and main, and though the 
members have since increased to some 
extent, yet the brotherly and sisterly 
love is the same, and everyone is help- 
ing the other to the best of his or her 
ability and power. Since the mem- 
bers were satisfied as to the good will 
and best motives and aim of their head, 
i. e., the founder of the society, they 
voluntarily come forward to give every 
help and assistance. They are not from 
one part of India only, but from sev- 
eral places and cities, such as Bombay, 
Surat, Ahmedabad, Sidhpur, Malwa, 
Gujarat, Burhampur, and so on. Most 
of them were tradesmen doing a fair 
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business as shopkeepers and merchants. 
Some were in the service of another. 
In fact, they were not destitutes and 
helpless folks, but had sufficient means 
to maintain themselves. There are at 
present about 36 families, some having 
a small and some a large number of 
members. The society is not like other 
communities, but the inmates of Mehdi- 
bagh are all students developing them- 
selves and pursuing religious studies, 
and the In&gtitution is like a college. 
The women are all taught just like the 
men, and they are being brought to the 
equality of the men. They write and 
read essays, and they know how to sew 
and cook. They know how to do wool 
and silk knitting, also gold thread em- 
broidery. They are taught to earn their 
own living by being industrious and 
making their lives easy and not burden- 
some. As to the men, they are taught 
all sorts of work, such as agriculture, 
shop-keeping, gardening, carpentry, 


etc., etc., and it is expected that on no 


account their lives may become burden- 
some to them, but they can help them- 
selves and help others in times of need. 

The Mehdi Bag Institution has a 
primary school for the children, the 
language at present taught being Gu- 
jarati, Urdu, and Arabic, and they are 
given tuition in such a way as to have 
a general summary of geography, 
grammar, arithmetic, reading, writing, 
etc., a practical general knowledge 
which will help them in their near fu- 
ture. 

The Institution has a debating so- 
ciety in which men and women take 
part. The debates generally take place 
twice a month. and religious and moral 
subjects are discussed therein. 

The Institution has also a Dispensary 
for the treatment of the inmates con- 
ducted by a graduate of the Bombay 
University, holding a diploma of L. M. 
& 8. The Dispensary is a charitable 
one open for outsiders also, and is so 
popular that patients from far come 
for treatment, and at times and in case 
of emergency outsiders are treated as 
indoor patients. The daily average at- 
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tendance is not less than fifty. 

In the year 1899 the President. 
Founder died. It was then that the 
present Mr. H. M. Malak succeeded 
him by his nomination. It was not 
that he nominated him at the end of 
his lifetime, but he from the begin- 
ning made him known as the fit and 
qualified man to succeed him. Since 
he took the management of the In- 
stitution, he thought fit to make proper 
arrangements for the maintenance of 
the Institution, so he in liis time in- 
creased the business which was com- 
menced in the time of his predecessor, 
opened two other branch shops, one in 
Seetabuldi and the other in Sadar 
Bazar and a third one in Umrer, mak- 
ing the Itwari Shop as the Head- 
quarters, all going on in the name of 
the Mehdi Bag shops. 

The Society has from the year 1893 
made its place of residence at Mehdi 
Bag, a special name being given to the 
enclosure, and the station of Mehdi 
Bag just close by is kindly named after 
it by the B. N. Railway authorities. 
There are at present sixty-seven men, 
forty-seven women, and fifty-seven chil- 
dren in the Institution. They are all 
fed, clothed from one place, and they 
all dine at one place, the women behind 
a partition. Early in the morning or 
after half-past seven in the evening, 
as the season permits and occasion suits, 
the members of the community and the 
young ones not below ten gather to- 
gether in Masjid, to acquire the re- 
ligious knowledge imparted by the late 
Mr. Malak in his life-time, and now 
by the present Mr. Malak, for about two 
hours. This knowledge is imparted, 
not by making them learn books, but 
in the form of an essence by verbal lec- 
tures and sermons, and the members 
are allowed to put any sort of questions 
and in any matters to satisfy their 
curiosity, zeal and requirements. They 
all listen and try to remember the same, 
while some take notes of what is said. 
This system is adopted to suit the aged 
people to understand matters with 
more simplicity and without going to 
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the trouble of learning different lan- 
guages and going over book after book 
and making reference after reference, 
as the time for them for so doing has 
by far past and gone by. Not only 
Islam tenets and doctrines are taught 
to them, but a general idea of all the 
religions is given to them, as the Presi- 
dent Founder and his successor most 
sincerely believe that the time has come 
when there should be one religion, and 
there will be one religion at no distant 
time. 

Though the present Mr. Malak is not 
as young, and was not so young when 
he joined his predecessor, aud when he 
assumed the charge, and though better 
educated than his predecessor, yet he 
has the same natural and divine gifts, 
and to them everything is revealed. 
They have thorough and true insight 
into all matters, and thereby prove that 
the nomination is not merely a nomina- 
tion for name’s sake, but according to 
the real qualifications as in the nomina- 
tor. The members do not even feel 
that they have lost their President 
Founder, but they see him in his suc- 
cessor, and this proves before them the 
spiritual connection and guidance. 

The present Mr. Malak was a son of 
a native Hakeem practicing in Bombay 
in the Fort Gunbava Lane, known by 
the name of Mujakhan Hakeem, most 
famous and popular amongst the Par- 
sees and other brethren and he had 
good means to support his family. He 
was bereaved of the parental love and 
shelter in his young age of six years. 
He was educated in Bombay Fort 
Branch School and Elphinstone High 
School and at the age of about 21 he 
went to Aden and was in the Govern- 
ment service in the year 1878-79 and 
1880, in the Government Treasury 
there. In addition to his duties in the 
Treasury, he was in the License-tax De- 
partment. He then came to Bombay, 
whence he went to Karauchee and 
Quetta for business pursuits, and then 
again returned and settled in Bombay. 
He was engaged in a merchant’s office 
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doing the business of Commission 
Agent. He served there for about eight 
years. He then came in contact with 
lus predecessor and those around him, 
and accepted their tenets and doctrines. 

It was his predecessor who went to 
seek after him and not he who went 
seeking after the late Mr. Malak, and 
there is something in this assertion 
which can only be understood and 
grasped by those who are far advanced 
in grasping spiritual matters, and it is 
for these reasons that his predecessor 
nominated him from the beginning and 
at the end and for which the members 
of the Institution believe themselves to 
be really indebted to him. 


The members of the Institution, 


- though they have supported and are 


helping it, yet do not claim to be any 
co-sharer in the income and assets of 
the. Institution. The whole belongs to 
the President himself and he is to make 
use of in the best way he likes, but the 
late as well as the present President 
did not hoard up and use the same for 
their own good and welfare, but spent 
and are spending it in maintaining the 
Institution, in supplying the wants of 
the members, keeping up the fame of 
the Institution and bringing it into 
prominence for the welfare of all con- 
cerned. 

The Institution has not such a small 
number of members only but it has 
good many sympathizers in places 
abroad. These sympathizers and oth- 
ers of the Dawoodi Bohra Community 
and those who are seekers after truth 
will one day surely try to listen to the 
doctrines of the Institution and lend 
their ears, admit the truth of the same 
and join the Institution, though up to 
now and at present they are somewhat 
heedless and indifferent towards it. So 
that the up-keeping of the Institution 
and welfare thereof, means welfare and 
good of the would be members in fu- 
ture and therefore it becomes an ad- 
mitted fact that the noble and philan- 
thropic aim is attained in a better way 
and the purpose is served in this way 
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only and none else. 
The Institution as it stands at pres- 
ent has no liabilities. The President 


has to superintend the management of 
the cultivation of some 50 acres in Nag- 
pur and some 200 acres.in Umrer, the 
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management of all the shops and the 
management of the Institution. The 
town of Umrer is in his Malguzari, a 
Tahsil town area about 2,200 acres, out 
of which 200 acres are in his Khood 
Kash Kari. 





The Psychology Of Maine. 


Having recently had an opportunity 
of going through a part of one of the 


glory for its Aroostook potatoes, which 
bring the highest market price. 


HON. WILLIAM TITCOMB COBB, GOVERNOR OF MAINE. 


most remarkable States in New Eng- 
land, namely Maine, it may not be out 
of place to give our readers a few facts 
concerning what is characteristic of this 
section of the country. Since our re- 
turn it has seemed to us that- every 
other person we have met has been to 
Maine, is going to Maine, or would like 
to go. 

It is also rather remarkable that 
while Vermont gets the credit for pro- 
ducing celebrated horses and maple 
sugar, yet Maine comes in for some 


The Maine apples are also celebrated in 
English markets as well as those of this 
side of the Atlantic; besides which 
Maine is noted for its pine-spruce, 
poplar forests, its trout fishing, and its 
hunting of moose. 

Maine cannot boast of having raised 
a President of the United States, yet 
many distinguished men come from this 
locality. For instance: General Knox, 
Samuel Fessenden, John Neal, Neal 
Dow, John 8. C. Abbott, H. W. Long- 
fellow, Nathaniel P. Willis, Sergeant S. 
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Prentiss, James Alden, Charles F. 
Brown, William P. Fessenden, Hamlin 
Hamlin, James G. Blaine, Thomas B. 
Reed, and many others. 


THE RE-ELECTED GOVERNOR. 

The Governor, Hon. William Tit- 
comb Cobb, is a man of no ordinary 
ability and standing. He possesses a 
well-balanced organization, is a man 
rightly suited to a northern State, a 
thinker of no mean capacity, an organ- 
izer of men, and an executive officer 
capable of seeing the needs of those who 
appeal to him on broad questions of 
finance and commerce. 

He looks at things from a compre- 
hensive point of view, and would have 
yaade a splendid Judge of the Supreme 
Court after the order of Judge Field 
and Justice Brewer. He is not a man 
to come to hasty conclusions, but is will- 
ing to weigh and consider all subjects 
of importance. 

His head is high above the ears, and 
is also broad across the top. It has not 
a sugar-loaf appearance, nor is it nar- 
now in the front; hence we may rea- 
sonably expect to find expressed in his 
character a humility of purpose, con- 
scientious scruples, serenity of thought, 
eloquence as a pleader, and human na- 
ture which helps him to make the whole 
world akin. 

Hon. William Titcomb Cobb was 
born in Rockland, Maine, July 23, 1857, 
the son of Francis and Martha (Chan- 
dler) Cobb. He graduated from the 
Rockland High School and from Bow- 
doin College. With the completion of 
his course at Bowdoin he went to 


Europe and studied law one year at the 
University of Leipzig and one year at 
the University of Berlin. He also made 
an extensive study of the German lan- 
guage, becoming a proficient reader and 


fluent speaker of it. He returned to 
America in the summer of 1879, and 
in the fall of that year entered the 
Harvard Law School, where he re- 
mained one year. Returning to Rock- 
land he studied law in the office of 
Rice & Hall, and was admitted to the 
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Knox County Bar in 1881, but never 
entered upon the practice of his pro- 
fession out of deference to the wishes 
of his father, and abandoned the legal 
profession in favor of the business pur- 
suits which had made the name of Cobb 
famous throughout the State. He de- 
voted his attention to the business of 
the firm of Cobb, Wight & Co., and the 
ship-building interests with which his 
father was connected until 1885, when 
he became a director of the Cobb Lime 
Co. He was elected president of this 
company in 1890. In 1889 the firm of 
Cobb, Butler & Co. was organized, and 
Mr. Cobb, with Hon. A. W. Butler, 
took up the management of the ship- 
building business which had been be- 
gun by Francis Cobb. His principal 
business interests at the present time 
are with the firms of Cobb, Wight & 
Co. and Cobb, Butler & Co. 

His political experience, so far as 
office-holding goes, in part is ser- 
vice in the Rockland city government 
and in Governor Burleigh’s council. 
He has been chairman of the Republi- 
can city and county committee, always 
an active worker and a most liberal 
contributor to the campaign fund. He 
is now serving his second term as Gov- 
ernor, having been recently re-elected. 


SOME INTERESTING INDUS- 
TRIES IN MAINE. 

One of the most important indus- 
tries in Maine is the manufacture of 
paper from wood gathered from the 
surrounding woodlands, and the print- 
ing of the United States postal cards by 
the Oxford Paper Company, which was ° 
founded in the year 1900, and began 
operations of pulp and paper making 
in the following year. 

Fortunately the mill is located in a 
favorable spot at Rumford Falls, where 
it has every facility for carrying out its 
stupendous work. The mill has at all 
times found an ever ready sale for its 
ever increasing products, and is at the 
present time manufacturing and sell- 
ing a larger amount of pulps, book pa- 
per and postal card paper than at any 
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other previous period of its history. Mil- 
dions of cards made from the fibre of 
Maine’s forest trees, at the rate of three 
and a half million per day, create an im- 
portant industry for this section of 
Maine, for scores of skillful men and 
women pass in and out night and day 
through its portals of the mill. 


|” ‘THE POST CARD MILL. 
The mill is located on the pictur- 
esque river Androscoggin, amid rugged 


BIRD’S EYE VIEW OF THE OXFORD 
PAPER MILL. 


scenery, studded on the sides with the 
tall and stately silver birch, spruce and 
poplar trees, and here and there a de- 
lightful little valley or cove in which is 
located a stately residence or a country 
farmhouse. 

As might be supposed, many strong 
barriers of masonry and concrete divert 
the rough current of the river from its 
original source, and turn or lead it into 
useful canals to the great water wheels 
beneath the milis. 

Daniel MacMaster is the general 
manager of the Oxford Paper Mill, a 
bird’s-eye view of which is given in this 
article. 

The steam plant is of the most ex- 
cellent and modern character. One 
cannot pass through the well-arranged 
room without pausing in admiration to 
examine the main boiler house contain- 
ing thirteen water-tube boilers, each of 
five hundred horse power capacity, sup- 
plied by the Sterling Consolidated 
Boiler Company. These boilers are so 
fitted with traveling grate stockers, and 
the mechanical arrangements have been 
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perfected to such an extent that the 
coal receives no handling whatever on 
its way from the immense coal piles to 
the furnaces. The four Sterling steam 
boilers raise their steam from the wood 
room waste, and are connected with 
four more to the reclaiming furnaces in 
the Soda Pulp Mill. 


THE WOOD ROOM. 

It is interesting for an outsider to 
know that the wood preparing building 
is equipped with a plant that is capable 
of turning into chips, ready for the di- 
gestors, a hundred and seventy cords of 
spruce, and a hundred and seventy 
cords of poplar wood per day. From 
the wood room the chips are carried to 
the two Pulp Mills on belt conveyogs 
elevated by high trestles, which con- 
veyors deliver the chips direct into bins 
situated above the digestors. Although 
the Pulp Room, Chemical Room, and 
Finishing and Cutting Rooms are in- 
tensely interesting, yet in order to un- 
derstand the refining processes of the 
whole work it is to our mind interesting 
to pause for many minutes in what is 
termed the Wood Room, where spruce 
logs and poplar bolts are first put into 
long troughs and driven along until 
they reach a saw that cuts them into 
two feet lengths. These are again 


THE WOOD ROOM. 


forced along by machinery to conveni- 
ent places where they are clipped of 
their bark and crushed into chips, and 
forced along an incline channel until 
they reach the Chemical Room, Here 
the transformation from crude and 
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cumbersome wood to the convenient 
pulp begins to show itself. 

These rooms, where we see the log in 
its natural state before it is converted 
into postal card stock, remind us of 
many minds that are in the same condi- 
tion waiting to be transformed—wait- 
ing for some chemical process which 
will give a finished product by means 
of advice or suggestions through a 
practical phrenological examination of 
a person’s capabilities. 


THE PAPER ROOM. 


It is interesting t6 note that while 
the spruce wood undergoes one process 
of chemical reduction, and becomes sul- 
phite or spruce fibre, which gives 
strength to the finished product, the 
poplar wood is treated in quite another 
way, and produces soda or poplar fibre 
which gives the necessary softness. 
When these two are combined in their 
proper proportions, and receive an ad- 
mixture of imported clay to act as siz- 
ing and keep the ink from spreading, 
and a certain amount of coloring mat- 
ter to give the familiar post-card tone, 
the mass of pulp is ready for another 
process. 

We then pass out of one series of 
buildings into another, though all are 
united by machinery and large pipes, 
until we pass into the Pulp Rooms, or 
more properly speaking, the Soda Pulp 
Mill and the Sulphite Pulp Mill, the 


latter having a capacity of about sev- - 


enty-six tons of bleached air-dried pulp 
per twenty-four hours. 
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THE CHEMICAL ROOMS. 

The Soda Pulp Mill in which pop- 
lar wood is almost exclusively used, is 
the largest of its kind in the world, and 
the production of dry bleached fibre 
amounts to about one hundred tons per 
day. The digestors in both pulp mills 
are among the largest of their respec- 
tive kinds, and the chemical plants con- 
nected herewith are thoroughly modern 
and well equipped. In order to reach 
a stage where the pulp can be used as 
a necessary messenger of men’s 
thoughts, it has to pass over and over 
scores of shining. steam-heated rollers 
in the great paper making machines, 
but first upon an endless web of fabric 
before the pulp is trusted or strong 
enough to pass along by itself. In this 
room, which is spotlessly clean, the 
great paper making machines are run 
for a hundred and forty-four hours each 
week, to supply the stock from which 
the postal cards are made. Here it is 
attended by workmen toiling with bared 
arms and legs in an atmosphere of 
great heat and moisture. 

Gradually we found that the pulp 
had been losing its moisture and at- 
taining a firmness and consistency as it 
pased along over the rollers, until it 
came out at the far end of the huge 
machine a smooth, soft-tinted postal- 
card-board, ready to be cut the proper 
size and sent to the printing presses. 


COUNTING THE POST CARDS. 

From the making of simple paper we 
now watch the process of the converting 
of the same into postal cards, for here 
it is given the imprint which marks it 
as national property and is subjected to 
a strict accounting and official inspec- 
tion. By this method of counting, the 
postal cards, as soon as printed, are 
placed in the same category as the cur- 
rency of the United States, and thus a 
governmental inspector and his assist- 
ants are in constant attendance to see 
that every sheet of cardboard that finds 
its way from the great paper machine 
to the printing presses is accounted for. 
The rapidity with which this counting 
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is accomplished shows that it has been 
acquired by a great amount of training, 
dexterity and accuracy. 

' Proper dimensions to receive one 
hundred and twenty impressions upon 
its surface as it passes through the 
press are arranged for each cardboard 
‘sheet as it arrives at the press, and the 
average speed of the press is thirty 
sheets per minute. Thus each press 
prints more than two thousand dollars’ 
worth of postals every hour. 


DANIEL MacMASTER, OF RUMFORD FALLS. 


The printed sheets are now piled high 
on waiting trucks to be carried to the 
far end of the room to where the slitting 
machine is located. This machine di- 
vides each sheet into ten strips, each 
strip as wide as a postal, and twelve 


times as long. The energies of the 
man who feeds it are taxed to the ut- 
most, owing to the rapidity with which 
it works, and the attendants who take 
away the strips from the parallel 
troughs into which they fall are in as 
great a hurry to convey them to the cut- 
ting off machines as a New York con- 
ductor on a Broadway electric car is 
when he invites his passengers to “step 
lively.” 
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The final count begins when each 
strip of twelve cards becomes separated 
by the cutting-off process into twelve 
individual cards. The girl who feeds 
the machine counts down one at a time 
twenty-five strips of twelve cards each, 
and the machine divides each strip into 
twelve separate cards and drops them 
into a series of twelve boxes. When 
the count of twenty-five strips has been 
taken each box contains twenty-five 
cards, or three hundred cards in all. 

These, it was explained, are turned 
quickly over, disclosing twelve other 
boxes, and the counting of twenty-five 
more continues; while the three hun- 
dred cards in the twelve boxes turned 
over are banded in packages of twenty- 
five each by three girls at each machine, 
whose rapid fingers move with such re- 
markable swiftness that they are able 
to dispose of the lot neatly bound in 
paper straps with adhesive ends before 
the call comes for the feeder to turn 
the box again. All this is done quicker 
than one takes to explain it, for in 
twelve seconds the work is completed. 
Close by the binder stands a girl who 
puts twenty packs of five hundred cards 
into a pasteboard box bound with cloth 
strips, and these are passed quickly to 
the tables of the packers who enclose 
twenty of them, or ten thousand cards, 
in a wooden packing case. They are 
then ready for shipment. 

The cards thus described are the ordi- 
nary one-cent postals, though two other 
kinds issued by the post-office depart- 
ment, and called the reply card, and 
the foreign postal-cards, are also made 
in the same mill. 

Thus we see from beginning to end 
a gigantic industry, one which many 
people in the United States know noth- 
ing about, for many do not realize that 
post-cards are made from wood, while 
others are unaware that Rumford Falls 
is the center for such governmental 
work. 


RUMFORD FALLS. 
The town of Rumford Falls may not 
be found on some old maps, but it may 
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be accurately located on even a small 
map in the most northerly bend in the 
Androscoggin River, in Maine, or where 
the river, soon after re-entering the 
State and flowing east and north, sud- 
denly turns south and east toward the 
Atlantic ocean. The source of the river 
is up at the national boundary line in 
the Rangeley Lakes and Magalloway 
River. The elevation of Rangeley 
Lakes is fifteen hundred feet above sea 
level. The Androscoggin River is the 
best-regulated large river anywhere. No 
other river has all the advantages it 
_ possesses. It furnishes more water 
power than any other river in New Eng- 
land, and Rumford Falls embraces all 
the advantages of such a river. For 
economic construction and use the 
water power of the river was divided 
into three falls. It was over these falls 
and down the river that we saw the 
logging system brought to its close for 
the season. 

The town of Rumford was first in- 
corporated in 1800, in honor of Count 
Rumford, who was a large owner in the 
town, and several of the descendants of 
Count Rumford are now residing there. 
It was not until 1892 that the first 
mill was built. The village of Rumford 
was all on paper, not a rod of streets, 
except a small piece of Prospect 
avenue, was then in existence. The 
nearest railroad station was Canton, 
twenty miles away. From ten public 
school children there are now eleven 
hundred. The first building, as well 
as the first mill, was begun in 1892, 
while the first dam was built in 1891. 
The population of the town at present 
is about nine thousand, of which thirty- 
three per cent. are foreigners. So 
quickly has been the growth of the 
town, the development of its streets, the 
importance of its stores, that one would 
not imagine that it was only a town of 
fifteen years old. The principal dry- 
goods store is owned by Everett K. Day, 
who was examined many years ago by 
Mr. Fowler, and who, after being pub- 
licly examined on the first evening of 
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Miss Fowler’s lectures, gave a splendid 
testimony of the benefit Phrenology had 
been to him, and advised every parent 
to have his child’s head examined by a 
competent Phrenologist. He thought 
the day would come when teachers 
would universally use the Science for 
the purpose of understanding the indi- 
vidual capacity of each child. 

The principal Episcopal Church is 
called St. Barnabas, whose pastor is the 
Rev. Culbert McGay. He was likewise 
examined on the same evening as Mr. 
Day, and gave a similar corroboration 
of Phrenology. He said that he was 
examined by Miss Fowler eight years 
previously in New York City. 

The principal dentist of the town, 
Stephen Taylor, who also stibmitted to a 
public examination, had been acquaint- 
ed for many years with the subject, and 
considered it a useful science which 
would one day be used in many fields of 
business. 

Rumford Falls is cosmopolitan in its 
population. ‘There are citizens from 
Italy, Canada, Nova Scotia, Poland, 
New Brunswick, Denmark, Germany, 
Norway, Sweden, England and Scot- 
land, many of the early settlers being 
the Scotch. These people represent a 
diversity of ideas, customs and habits; 
consequently the New England Puritan 
Sabbath and the Prohibiton Laws do 
not appeal to them as strongly as to na- 
tive born citizens. 

Judge G. Willard Johnson, who kind- 
ly oceupied the Chair at all of Miss 
Fowler’s evening lectures at Rumford 
Falls, is also an earnest believer in 
Phrenology. He has a good practical 
intellect, and willingly talked about the 
Prohibition Laws of the State, and was 
also interested in the subjects of Miss 
Fowler’s lectures. 

“The Principles of Phrenology and 
What They Represent”; “The Head 
and Face”; “Endorsements of Phren- 
ology” “The Psychology of Childhood, 
or The Training of Children” ; “Health 
and Long Life”; “The Genius of Love, 
or The Ethics of Marriage”; “The 
Choice of Pursuits.” 
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SOME CITIZENS OF RUMFORD 
FALLS. 

Mr. F. F. Bartlett and Mrs. Helen 
L. Ames among other well-known per- 
sons in Rumford Falls were publicly ex- 
amined. 

Rumford Falls is growing very rap- 
idly. It has a population of over eight 
thousand to-day, and the Continental 
Paper Bag Company has built its own 
boarding houses for its seven hundred 
men, women and boys. Thus they look 
after the real interests of their em- 
ployees ; the employers of the mills, we 
are told, deduct so much from the wages 
every week for the board of the work- 
ers in the mill. 

Among the active citizens who have 
taken part in the building up of Rum- 
ford Falls is the Hon. Waldo Pettinger, 
the pioneer of Rumford Falls, Geo. W. 
Bisbee, President of the Rumford Falls 
Trust Company, Geo. A. and Mrs. 
Ames, proprietors of the Hotel Rum- 
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ford, both of whom are interested in 
the welfare of Rumford Falls, and no- 
where in the neighborhood is one more 
comfortably located than under the 
management of Mr. Ames and his able 
wife. 

Much might be said of Dixfield, 
where the useful little wooden tooth- 
picks which are found in all the hotels 
and restaurants of New York are made. 
There are also factories for the useful 
little spools’ used by companies like 
Clark’s for silk and cotton. 

Other very interesting places hemmed 
in by beautiful mountains and united 
by picturesque rivers, are Berry’s Mills, 
Carthage, East Dixfield and Weld, 
where there is a beautiful pond seven 
miles in length. In Berry’s Mills the 
name of the place was many times re- 
peated by the persons who possessed 
the name, while Hanscom, Pettingill 
and Rolfe are also familiar names at 
Rumford Falls and Berrv’s Mills. 





Comments. ° 


Though the sky is dark and low’ring, 
Soon the clouds will scattered be ; 

Each one has a silver lining, 
Sunshine comes with life and glee. 


Do not let us be discouraged 
With the briars in the way ; 

But press onward to the blossoms, 
Plucking garlands every dey. 


Each day is but a commencement 
Of a journey through the wood. 

Let us walk that ev’ry footstep 
Takes us ever to the good. 


R. L. Baker. 


ile 
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Stensland’s Character. 


By Dr. J. M. FirzGerap. 


Phrenological Delineator. 


Stensland has what we call a coarse- 
grained vital temperament, which is in- 
dicated by the extreme roundness of 
the face and head, the broad brow, the 
round nose, bulbous at the end, and the 
whole body, built on the round-and- 
smooth order. There is very little of 
the angular in the man’s make-up. 

The physical clearly predominates 
over the mental in this man. The ani- 
mal propensities are marked—the appe- 
tites and passions. 

He is a man of extréme friendliness 
and sociability. He is pliable, smooth 
and diplomatic. 

This is all indicated by the predom- 
inance of the vital temperament. 

He has a very strong language fac- 
ulty. This is indicated by the pro- 
truding eyes. ; 

He is very bland and conciliatory, 
convincing to those who put implicit 
trust in him. There is great will power 
and strength in the man as is indi- 
cated by the great breadth of the head 
in the region of the ears. 

He has great executive and construc- 
tive ability. His hair stands on end, 
showing virility, pugnacity and deter- 
mination to carry out to the limit any- 
thing that he undertakes. 

INSTINCTS OF A GAMBLER IN WIDTH OF 
HIS HEAD. 

The great fullness and width of side 

head just forward of the ears indicates 


a great acquisitiveness. 

With the low top head indicating a 
relatively weak moral and religious na- 
ture, the acquisitive and executive 
sense give him the spirit of a gambler 
in matters of finance. 

If a man with the fullness of the 
head in the region of the ears had a 
high head like McKinley or Pope Leo 
to balance it, it would be quite a dif- 
ferent thing. 

The upper frontal top head, the seat 
of benevolence and kindness, is a minor 
quality when compared with the major 
faculty of acquisitiveness. 

Sympathy for the distressed has no 
restraining influence on his desire for 
money and power. 

The predominance of the selfish or- 
gan of his brain would cause him to look 
out for self first, friends second and 
patrons last. 

The brain is notably developed just 
above the eyes, giving him a grasp of 
facts and details. 


SELFISH DEVELOPMENT SHOWN BY THi 
BUMPS. 

The brain in the upper part of the 
forehead, seat of the reasoning faculties, 
is defective when compared to the selfish 
development in the side head. 

Therefore, he does what he desires 
without reasoning.* 


*See Editorial column. 





Quotations From ‘Self Culture.” 


By Tue Rev JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 
Page 100. 


“Of all systematic divisions of human 
nature into faculties and powers, I 
think that of Phrenology, on the whole, 
the most convenient merely as the basis 


of self-examination. I think so for 


several reasons; first, because it is 
founded on actual observations of life, 
and therefore is true in the main. I 
am not now speaking of Craniology or 
the shape of the head, but of Phren- 
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clogy, or the arrangement of human 
powers. I like it, though it does not 
give us the depths and heights of hu- 
man nature. But it presents a good 
sketch for working purposes of the 
various powers of the working soul. It 
has nothing to say of the soul itself; it 
enly speaks of its organs, its faculties, 
its tools. It has nothing to say of free- 
dom; that is assumed, or not, as you 
will. 

1 recommend the phrenological ar- 
rangement of human powers simply as 
a convenient one in self-study. If a 
man wishes to know what he is fit for 
and capable of, this gives him a use- 
ful method of investigation. It divides, 
for example, all our powers into men- 
tal, moral and passional—intellect, 
morals and affections. To the intel- 
lectual region belong, first, the percep- 
tive faculties, by which we take notice 
of outward objects; observe their form, 
size, weight and color. Then the rea- 
soning powers, by which we compare 
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objects to see if they are like or un- 
like, if they are cause and effect, if they 
are congruous or incongruous. 

Then there is the imagination, which 
makes a picture of the whole while ex- 
amining the parts. Then, again, come 
the moral qualities—sympathy, rever- 
ence, firmness, conscience. Then fol- 
low the passional and energetic powers, 
which supply movement and force, as 
self-reliance, the desire of approbation, 
the desire for home, the love of family 
and friends, and passion for battling 
with difficulties, the passion for destroy- 
ing evils, the passion for collecting 
property in all its forms, the desire of 
construction which is the basis of all 
art. Now, this may be, or may not be, 
the best classification of human pow- 
ers; but it is at least a nearly exhaust- 
ive classification. Add, as the basis 
of it, the soul itself, and its freedom, 
which is the essence of the soul, and 
this classification shows well enough 
what our faculties and powers are.” 


A PHRENOLOGIST’S WILL. 


By GrorGER SAvoRY. 


My children, read this will and testa- 
ment, 

The best I can declare, perhaps my 
last : 


No fortune have I won, beside good 
home, 

Large family—health and education 
good— 

But I bequeath to each and all full 
store 

Of wealth,-in wisdom worth far more 
than gold, 

And costing me research of years— 
some gold, 

As well as time, which might much gold 
have won; 

A wisdom. which I now divide for 
each— 

Ah! no, best call it knowledge only now, 


For you alone can make it worth these 
words, 

By putting principles to daily use ; 

Since he alone is rich in wisdom who 

Applies to life all knowledge he can 
gain. 


First, know yourselves! Your heads 
I’ve measured well, __ 

But what are charts that dust alone 
consult ? 

Review them oft with care till all the 
brain— 

Each organ “weak” or “strong” in 
memory fixed— 

Appeals each hour for culture or res- 
traint, 

And soul responding uses more or less 

Each tool or “organ,” wisely, thus the 
best 
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To balance up the whole, by making 
each 

Perform its service full and nothing 
more, 

Alowing none excess of action, time 

Or voice in their full council which 
decides 

Life’s grander questions,—fixing “fate” 
alone ! 

My will is made; what added words can 
help? 

Heed that, your happiness is won, com- 
plete, 

And unassailable, for naught disturbs 
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Such equipoise. No loss, no slight, no 
blow 

Can more than surface ripple. 
calm depths 

Are little moved by superficial joys 

Alone to rabble known—to those high- 
bred 

As well who scorn this richest fount of 


Such 


truth 

Heed that, religion, culture, love as- 
sured, 

Sound mind in body sound are yours, 
and wealth 


Sufficient unto all real need and use 





Science of Health. 


NEWS AND COMMENTS. 
By E. P. Mituer, M. D. 


HUMAN BLOOD. 

It is an old adage that “the life of 
all flesh is the blood thereof.” The first 
paragraph in Flint’s Physiology is the 
following : 

“With the progress of knowledge and 
the accumulation of facts in physiology, 
the importance of the blood in its rela- 
tion. to the phenomena of animal life 
becomes more and more thoroughly un- 
derstood and appreciated. The blood is 
the most abundant and most highly or- 
ganized of the fluids of the body, pro- 
viding materials for the regeneration 
of all parts without exception—receiv- 
ing the products of their waste and 
conveying them to the proper organs 
by which they are removed from the 
system. These processes require on the 
one hand constant regeneration of the 
nutritive constituents of the blood, and 
on the other, its constant purification 
by the removal of effete matters.” 

The constant supply of nutritive ma- 
terial requisite to keep the human body 
in repair is obtained from the food we 
eat, the liquids we drink, and the air 
we breathe; and it is only by keeping 
all parts in good working order that 





we get rid of the waste and poisonous 
matters which are constantly being 
taken in, or are developed in the blood 
and tissues of the body. The question 
of pure food is, at the present time, re- 
ceiving earnest attention and careful 
investigation in nearly all parts of the 
world, and no question is of greater im- 
portance to the human family. 
ELEMENTS OF THE BLOoop. 

The blood is composed:of a clear fluid 
—the plasma or liquor sanguinis—hold- 
ing in suspension three kinds of cor- 
puscles or cells. (1.) Red corpuscles ; 
(2) white corpuscles or leucocytes; 
(3) blood plates; all varying in size, 
shape and number. These three varie- 
ties of corpuscles can be seen only by 
the aid of a microscope, and they are 
each quite different in structure and 
function, as well as in number. 

The red corpuscles are most numer- 
ous and have the most important func- 
tion to perform. After the food is re- 
duced to a liquid state, by the digestive 
fluids, the red corpuscles carry oxygen, 
from air in the lungs, to the various 
parts of the organism, and by this 
means the food elements are converted 
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into living tissue. They are the life 
sustainers, the health givers, and hence 
the perfect performance of their func- 
tion is indispensable to the perpetuation 
and enjoyment of life. 

The red corpuscles are smaller than 
. the white, and as before stated, much 
more numerous. The function of the 
leucocytes or white corpuscles, seems 
to be to take care of the waste and 
putrid elements that get into the blood 
or tissues. They propagate in these ele- 
ments, convert them into their own 
structure and then disappear. They 
have the power to go through the walls 
of the capillary blood vessels into the 
surrounding tissues, and then back into 
the blood again, and are carried by the 
blood to the different excretory organs 
to be expelled from the body. Getting 
rid of the debris, the waste and used up 
material of the body, is of almost as 
much importance in the preservation of 
health as is the supplying of nutrition 
to prolong life. 


Blood plates are smaller than the 
red corpuscles, and like the white cells 
they have the power to pass out and in 
through the capillaries into other tis- 


sues. Their function is not well de- 
fined, but much like that of the leucocy- 
tes. 

PLASMA OF THE BLOOD. 

The Plasma of the blood, when free 
from the red ‘corpuscles, is of a pale 
color, but contains, according to Flint, 
about 47 different chemical and nutri- 
tive substances. It is made up not only 
of the elements needed for the repair 
and preservation of the body, but also 
the waste and useless material that has 
to be elminated through the excretory 
organs. 

NuMBER OF BLOoD CoRPUSCLES. 

Within the last quarter of a century, 
microscopic and chemical tests of the 
blood have been made to ascertain the 
changes in the number and function 
of the corpuscles, in the different dis- 
eases to which the human family are 
subject. The number of corpuscles 
changes rapidly and widely at times, 
and under changes of conditions. The 
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average number of red corpuscles in a 
healthy man is usually about 5,000,000 
per cubic millimeter. In a woman, 
about 4,500,000. The number varies 
with the age, constitution, nutrition 
and manner of life. A high altitude 
also increases their number. The oxy- 
gen in the air being lessened as we as- 
cend, it requires more red corpuscles 
to obtain the supply of oxygen needed 
to sustain life. In some cases the num- 
ber increases to 6, 7 or 8 millions to 
each cubic millimeter. A deficiency of 
red corpuscles and an increase of the 
white, indicates diseased conditions. 
Plenty of red blood indicates vigor and 
plenty of material for the removal of 
waste tissue and the preservation of 
health. : 
FUNCTION OF THE LEUCOCYTES. 
The power of moving through the 
walls of blood capillaries into the sur- 
rounding tissues as well as to travel 
along the outer part of the blood vessels, 
is a normal function of the leucocytes. 
It is thought by some that they thus ~ 
protect the body from disease-germs by 
destroying or ingesting them. Whea 
they do this they are called phagocytes 
which means, “to eat the cell.” They 
might with propri¢ty be called the 
scavengers of the body, for, as before 
stated, they propagate on the dead and 
putrid matter that is found both in the 
blood vessels and surrounding tissues. 
THE NumBerR oF LEvUcocYTES. 
There are four or five varieties of 
leucocytes and their number varies con- 
siderably, depending upon the amount 
of waste and putrid matter in the blood 
and tissues, most of which is taken into 
the system in foods and drinks. The 
average number in health is between 
5,000 and 7,000 per cubic millimeter. 
One variety of leucocyte is developed 
in the lymph glands and vessels. These 
are called lymphocytes, and of these 
there are several varieties. It would re- 
quire volumes to consider all the varie- 
ties of pathological cells found in the 
body and which propagate rapidly when 
the materials for their increase are car- 
ried into the blood. 
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Avto-INTOXICATION. 

Scientists are now discovering that 
nearly all diseases are caused by autu- 
intoxication or self-poisoning. This 
results from the use of foods and drinks 
that cause fermentation and putrefac- 
tion in the stomach and intestines, and 
develops ptomaines, uric acid, leucocy- 
tes, lymphocytes, phagocytes, and other 
poisons, which become part of the blood 
and hence enter all the tissues of the 
body. 

The yeast germ commonly used in 
bread-making is the original germ of 
fermentation and is of the same family 
as the putrefactive germs found in the 
flesh of dead animals. The yeast, or 
fermentative, germs propagate in starch 
and sugar in solution, also in other 
foods classed as carbo-hydrates. They 
are the source of much suffering from 
generating gas in the stomach and in- 
testines. The putrefactive germ prop- 
agates in the protoids or nitrogenous 
foods, and in the albumen of the flesh 
of animals, and sometimes in vegetable 
protoids. 

CHANGES IN NUMBER OF CORPUSCLES 
IN DISEASE. 

Within the last ten years the micro- 
scope has disclosed the changes in num- 
ber to which both the red and white 
corpuscles are subject in disease. It is 
found as a general rule that in neariy 
all forms of disease, either acute or 
chronic, there is a diminution in the 
number of red corpuscles and an in- 
crease in the white. It is also evident 
that the fatality in all forms of disease 
depends largely upon the extent of di- 
minution of red corpuscles and the ex- 
tent of increase of leucocytes or white 
corpuscles. 

Thayer and Da Costa present a large 
series of cases of typhoid in which there 
was a progressive weekly loss of red 
cells from 100,000 to 500,000, and of 
5 to 6 per cent. of hemoglobine which 
is a peculiar pigment that gives the red 
coloring of the blood. Thayer made 
826 examinations: the first week the 
white cells averaged 6,422, and the 
number gradually decreased until the 
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tenth week, when they were only 5,000; 
such patients recover. 

Physicians and chemists are now dis- 
covering that the disease germs of tuber- 
culosis, typhoid fever and diphtheria, 
may be taken into the system from the 
milk of cows, and when there is a seed- 
bed in the blood and tissues where the 
germs can propagate they may destroy 

e. 


Disease germs will not propagate in 
pure blood; but if there are fermenta- 
tive or putrefactive elements in the 
blood and tissues they will develop 
rapidly. This is true of every variety 
of disease germ, and applies to every 
form of disease. Leucocytes are always 
present in pus and in all products of 
inflammation. 

THE REMEDY. 
PurE Bioop. How To BE OBTAINED. 

By using only pure foods and drinks, 
by breathing freely of pure, frosh air 
and by cleansing the blood and tissues 
of all impurities that have accumulated 
within. The waste and putrid matters 
in the system must be stirred up from 
their hiding places and worked out 
through the excretory organs as rapidly 
as possible. These impurities are nat- 
urally carried out of the body through 
the alimentary canal, in feces—-through 
the kidneys in urine—through the skin, 
in perspiration—through the lungs, by 
respiration, in carbon dioxide—by stupa 
from the bronchial tubes, and by mucus 
from the nasal passages—and it is far 
safer to secure the natural excretion of 
these organs than to resort to poisonous 
remedies which excite action to rid the 
system of the dangerous poisons which 
form a large portion of the drugs ad- 
ministered. 

A copious application of warm water 
by enemas will generally remove the 
poisons that accumulate in the intes- 
tines, and produce no harmful effects ; 
and by opening the pores of the skin, 
in which process baths of all kinds are 
beneficial, an amount of impurity is 
removed that will set all the organs to 
work doing their best to secure a health- 
ful state of things. 
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As an eliminator of poisons the Elec- 
trie Light Bath has no equal. All ex- 
perimenters testify to the fact that 
sweating baths increase the red globules 
of the blood, and as the red globulvs 
increase the white diminish. The Elec- 
tric Light Bath not only promotes co- 
pious sweating, but it has the effect and 
confers the benefit, of a real Sun-Bath. 

Fasting for a few meals also increases 
the red corpuscles and diminishes the 
white. It stops the supply of elements 
on which the white cells propagate, and 
increases the supply of oxygen which is 
essential to the increase of red corpus- 
cles. 

On subsequent pages we show the su- 
periority of bathing as an effective rem- 
edy for nearly all diseases to which 
mankind is subject. 


FRUIT TO CURE DRUNKARDS. 


What To Eat makes the following 
sweeping claim for fruit ‘as a drink 
habit cure: 

There is but one sure cure for the 
drinking disease or habit, and that is 
the simplest of all. The cure consists 
in eating fruits. That will cure the 
worst case of inebriacy that ever in- 
flicted a person. It will entirely de- 
stroy the taste for intoxicants and will 
make the drunkard return to the 
thoughts and tastes of his childhood, 
when he loved the luxuries nature had 
provided for him and when his appe- 
tite had not become contaminated by 
false, cultivated tastes and attendant 
false desires and imaginary pleasures. 
No person ever saw a man or woman 
who liked fruit and who had an appe- 
tite for drink. No person ever saw a 
man or woman with an appetite for 
drink who liked fruit. The two tastes 
are at deadly enmity with each other, 
and there is no room for both of them 
in the same human constitution. The 
one will certainly destroy the other. 

The only drawback seems to be that, 
if the drinker so abhors the fruit, can 
he be depended on to exercise his will 
power in overcoming the aversion, any 
more than he can be depended on to 
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quit the drinking without the fruit 
eating. 


TUBERCULOSIS GERMS SHUN 
WALKERS. 

Eat only when hungry. Eat no eggs, 
meat or milk. Live on oatmeal, bread 
and black coffee. Walk all of waking 
hours and sleep in the open air. Take 
no medicine or treatment and stay away 
from the hospitals. 

This is the treatment for tuberculo- 
sis, prescribed by John Kraus, the con- 
sumptive tramp, who, after an 11,000- 
mile trans-continental jaunt, arrived 
in Detroit yesterday and is visiting 
friends here. Kraus was a Detroiter 
until seven years ago, when consump- 
tion forced him to flee the town and 
seek relief in the west. Even there his 
case was despaired of by leading physi- 
cians. : 

Finally Kraus started to walk and he 
has been walking ever since. He is a 
well man to-day and ascribes his present 
condition to the simple life. ~ 


WHAT ROBERT HUNTER SAYS. 
Describing the slaughter-houses of 
Frankfort, Germany, Robert Hunter 
says: “Every portion of the buildings 
has concrete floors, which are washed 
down twice a day with hot and cold 
water. All the butchers’ instruments 
are sterilized twice each day. The 
meat, after the animals are killed, is 
carefully hung up away from all coa- 
tact. All the employes are wearing 
clean clothes. with spotless aprons.” 
Again is the thoroughness of the Ger- 
man held up to universal admiration. 


SHOWERS OF ANTS. 

NEUCHATEL, Sept. 30.—The vil- 
lages round this town have just been 
visited by showers of ants to the con- 
sternation of the inhabitants, who con- 
sider the visitation as an evil omen. 

The insects were in nearly all cases 
dead, and the incident is supposed to 
be due to swarms of ants coming out on 
a bright autumn day and dropping to- 
the ground after the cold has nipped 
them. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF’ A. CHILD’s MIND SHOWN IN PHOTOGRAPHS AT SUCCESSIVE AGES. 
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| The Sitscions of Childhood. 


BRIGHT AND PROMISING. 


No. 659.—R. E. B., New Orleans, 
La.—The picture of this child shows 
her to be a little madam in her own 
right. She will know how to take the 
lead, give directions, control affairs, 
and make others stand round and do 
her bidding. She will not only pe 
able to “boss the show” as they say, 
but she will be able to do so pleasantly 
and with so much interest that everyone 
will want to fall in with her ideas. 

There is considerable talent or genius 
in this child’s makeup and we hope she 
will be developed along the right lines. 
She is an ideal child, and will have 
many stories to tell her dolls and many 
ideas to follow out to the full extent 
of her imagination. 

She is quite an ambitious little char- 
acter, and will not want to fall below 
anyone who is working with her. 

Her temper will be quick, and she 
may stamp her little foot with some 
impatience when she wants a thing very 
badly, but she will not hold her temper 
long, and the clouds will soon roll by, 
and the sun will shine again in her lo- 
cality. 

She is broad in the temples, and she 
should manifest a good deal of artistic 
talent and power to design and work 
from a pattern. In fact, she will com- 
bine colors successfully, and put ma- 
terial together with more than ordinary 


By UNCLE Jor. 


skill, though it will be more on the side 
of ornamentation and design than on 
the side of drudgery and hard work. 


No. 659.—R. E. B., NEW ORLEANS. 


One might almost be forgiven for wish- 
ing that she might remain as she is, for 
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she is nearer the angelic stage now 
than she will ever be again, and one 
would like to see this element preserved 
all through life, not by a canning 
process, or in a stereotyped way, of 
course, but with added experience, cul- 
ture and knowledge. 

Her originality should be preserved 
and she should be educated as much 
along the lines of her individual tem- 
perament as possible. A peach cannot 
be made into a pear, or a pear into a 
plum. The peach has its peachy taste 
as well as the pear its flavor, and the 
plum its superb color; so each child 
should have his or her distinctive char- 
acteristics preserved and trained, and 
art and design are largely her preroga- 
tives. 


MAKING CHILDREN GOOD BY 
SURGERY. 

A good deal has been said of late 
about correcting the mental defects of 
children by operating upon the brain 
of the so-called delinquents. 

When asked the other day whether it 
were possible to change the character 
of incorrigible girls and boys by sur- 
gery, we remarked that if Phrenology 
is taken into acount, or the Localiza- 
tion Principle is recognized, much good 
is likely to accrue by such treatment. 
But if a person simply wishes to in- 
crease his reputation by making experi- 
ments upon the head, without consid- 
ering the location of certain mental ele- 
ments of mind, serious mistakes will be 
made, we fear. 

In the case of one experiment that 
was made by Dr. Ernest Laplace which 
was recently reported, the doctor, with 
several students, found traces of a very 
slight depression at one point in the 
boy’s skull. The boy was, from all ac- 
counts, unmanageable, and rather 
gloried in his reputation, which was that 
of being the very worst in all the coun- 
try round. A careful examination de- 
veloped the fact that this mite of a 
boy once fell from a hayloft. After the 
discovery of the depression, his head was 
shaved close, and precise measurements 
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were made with delicate instruments, 
and the paper states that “the fact was 
established beyond all question that 
there was cause for an operation at the 
point of the skull described by phren- 
ologists as the seat of Conscience. At 
this point Dr. Laplace inserted a tre- 
phine and made an incision about the 
size of a quarter through the boy’s 
skull. He removed the ‘slug’ of bone, 
carefully dressed the resulting wound, 
and put the little fellow under the care 
of two special nurses. After two 
weeks’ serious illness, he began to re- 
cover, and after a month in the chil- 
dren’s ward of the hospital, where the 
operation was performed, he got up and 
walked about. Finally he returned 
home, and after five months of careful 
observation his parents reported the boy 
entirely cured of his evil propensities, 
and he is loved by all who formerly 
shunned and feared him. The pressure 
on his brain, resulting from the forgot- 
ten fall from the hayloft, made an in- 
voluntary criminal out of a boy who was 
born with every natural tendency to 
goodness.” 


THE BOY OF FOURTEEN. 

The age of fourteen is a very critical 
one with boys, and is one that parents 
would do well to consider more than 
they do. We were much pleased the 
other day to hear a father say that he 
had been a reader of O. 8S. and L. N. 
Fowler’s works for years, and had read 
parts to his fourteen-year-old boy which 
would help him to understand the 
changes that were taking place in his 
constitution, and his regulation of his 
little love affairs. 

With the putting on of pants, a boy 
invariably thinks his way is best, his 
opinion is right, and his judgment is 
correct. A boy of fourteen changes in 
looks; he loses that taking and par- 
ticularly pretty girlish, open, confiding 
look for one more of defiance and posi- 
tiveness. 

A boy of fourteen. does not want to be 
advised, and he is inclined to think 
that everyone is finding fault with him. 
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. A boy of fourteen likes to read works 
of adventure, and even has a passion- 
ate desire to read, read, read, at all 
times, and it is difficult to make him 
see the propriety of stopping when told 
not to read at meal times, or when go- 
ing to bed. 

A boy of fourteen thinks it is fine to 
use words that he hears other boys of 
his age use; all the slang terms, the 
contractions, the abbreviations, etc., 
come into use. 

A boy of fourteen thinks he would 
like to try smoking, for others do, 
‘even if it is only corn silk dried. I 
never thought this possible until some 
boys suggested it to my boy, and he 
innocently tried it and thought it was 
harmless. 

A boy of fourteen does not want to 
take more trouble than he needs to, and 
if you ask him to do an errand it is 
hard for him to lift his growing limbs 
to help you. 

A boy of fourteen often wants to 
study only the subjects that interest 
him, as he is unconscious of the use 
that other studies are to him. 

A boy of fourteen has a remarkable 
appetite. He can eat everything that 
is going, and is hungry even when he 
gets up from a meal. 

The voice of the boy of fourteen 
takes on a deeper tone. In fact, from 
the light soprano voice we find it 
changing to the heavy gutteral nasal 
degree. Choir boys who have charmed 
us by their beautiful soprano voices 
have now to wait for a period until 
the whole voice changes. Sometimes it 
will develop into a tenor; in other 
cases a baritone; and still again it will 
develop in other instances the solid 
base voice. 


It is at this age that boys generally 
wake up to the fact that they have 
a sex nature, and in O. S. Fowler’s 
“Science of Life,” on page 892, par. 
954, there is something that all mothers 
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would do well to read. We quote a por- 
tion of the paragraph as applicable to 
boys of fourteen : 

“All the world acknowledges the 
magic power mothers wield over sons, 
yet none realize that it is conferred by 
this sexuo-maternal and filial sentiment, 
by her as a woman loving him as a man, 
and calling out his Love for her femi- 
nine qualities. And the more she feels 
all around and gathers up his mascu- 
line heartstrings, does her moulding 
power over him become absolute ; follow 
him wherever he may wander, and last 
long after she and he too are in their 
graves—even forever. 

Matrons, read over all thus far said 
about fathers and daughters, changing 
mother for father, and son for daugh- 
ter, and learn from these principles how 
to comport yourselves towards your 
sons. This Love element is born as 
much in sons as in daughters, and re- 
quires exercise toward the female sex. 
Then what person is as appropriate as 
his mother Her love for him is inex- 
pressibly pure and deep. What true 
mother can depict its intensity? This 
being loved by her as a woman natur- 
ally calls out his love in response, which 
enhances his manliness of body, and of 
mind. No boy can become a fully-de- 
veloped man without loving his mother, 
or some person who fills her place.* 

Ye mature matrons, blessed with 
sons of different ages growing up to 
manhood, do you not exult in view of 
their developing manliness? and feel 
a love analogous to that toward their 
father, rising up and _ swelling 
within your maternal bosom? Be- 
sides loviug them as your child- 
dren, do you not also love them 
as persons, with a cast of love very 
different from that felt toward daugh- 
ters? Men, young and old, do you feel 
no sentiment of Love toward your 
mother as a woman? and very different 
from that felt toward your father? 
*See also “Talk with boys.” 
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Childhood—A Poetic Delineation. 


By GrorceE W. NOLAND. 





(From a Living Subject.) 


Little child, what mystery hides within 
your gleaming eyes? 

Germs of future history, joy, or sorrow, 
smiles or sighs— 

Thoughts of evil or of good, little bud 
of womanhood. 


Deeper puzzle never man tried to 
fathom or unfold ; 

We will find it if we can, ‘neath your 
hair’s bright tangled gold— 

By your forehead smooth and white, 
where thy record Time must write. 


Child of Impulse, thou art born con- 
science’s sting to keenly feel, 
Mingled there as night and morn, heri- 

tage of woe and weal; 
Duty shunned shall cause thee pain— 
duty done cheer thee again. 


Loving heart and gen’rous hand shall 
distinguish thee through all; 
Hardships thou wilt well withstand. 

tho’ they shroud you like a pall, 
Hope will live within your heart, while 
you bravely do your part. 


Intellect has set its seal, and has 
marked you for its own, 

Beauty will to you appeal, every phase 
of beauty known ; 

Music, language, every art, will enrich, 
refine your heart. 


Dawning womanhood will bring much 
of battle, much of strife, 

Guard thy. love, the heart’s well-spring, 
at this crisis of thy life— 

Waste not all thy tenderness, for a look 
and a caress. 


Possibilities are thine, rarely that to 
others given, 

Which can make you half divine, lift 
your heart to God and Heaven— 

Strength and weakness both are there, 
little maiden, so beware. 
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“* Life is short, art long, opportunity fleeting, experiment uncertain, and 


judgment difficult.” — Hippocrates. 





BANK PRESIDENTS SELECTED BY PHRENOLOGY. 


The time is coming, in fact, is close 
upon us, when it will be decided in a 
scientific way who shall be our Bank 
Presidents. More than this, not only 
will a scientific survey or examination 
of the heads of those who preside over 
our leading Banks be made, but they 
will be expected to submit to a phren- 
ological expert every few years, so that 
what changes take place in their char- 
acter may be noted. 

We are not always the men we were 
when we started out in life. Changes 
take place for better or worse, and it is 
our business to see that we are no worse 
than we were when we commenced our 
career; in fact, Phrenologv points out 
what changes actually register them- 
selves in our characters. 

Ex-Mayor BELCHER. 

We believe that if ex-Mayor Belcher, 
late of Paterson, who was so implicitly 
trusted by all classes of people, had 
been compelled to submit to a scientific 
examination of his head, his weak- 
ness could have been pointed out, and 
hundreds of persons could have been 
spared the ruin of their prospects. In- 


stead of this, everyone believed him to 
be what he appeared to be on the sur- 
face. He was not thought to be such a 
fine artist in crime, and no one credited 
him with being able to take into his 
custody the funds of so many widows 
and small investors and pocket the 
money for his own purposes or for other 
investments. No one imagined that 
he would pay the interest on stocks, 
shares or securities which were not bona 
fide or legitimate, and pretend that he 
had invested the money. Yet such 
was undeniably the case, and his head 
must have shown his tendency of mind 
to embezzle. 

While other people have their weak- 
ness, this was his, and he needed help 
to face his weakness just as a young 
child needs help to overcome a ten- 
dency to tell stories or steal money to 
buy candy. 

Mr. HIPPLe oF PHILADELPHIA. 

In the new York Tribune of Septem- 
ber 3d Mr. John H. Converse made the 
following statement in regard to Mr. 
Frank K. Hipple, of Philadelphia: 

“Confidence and trust are the life of 
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business. In the case of the directors 
of the Real Estate Trust Company of 
Philadelphia, that confidence was re- 
posed in its principal officer, President 
_ Hipple, and it would have seemed a 
short time ago as though such confi- 
dence might be placed in him as safely 
as in the President of any other finan- 
cial institution in the city. This feel- 
ing of security on the part of the Board 
was only the reflection of the feeling of 
the entire community. Personally [ 
had known him for many years, and, 
indeed, it was upon his urgent request 
that I entered the Board about eight 
years ago. I declined at first, but fin- 
ally consented, mainly because of his 
urgency and my friendship for him. 

“Knowing him as I did, I would be- 
lieve implicitly any statement he might 
make concerning the affairs of the Com- 
pany. It is, therefore, hardly surpris- 
ing that the Directors accepted such 
statements when they were duly cer- 
tified by another. 

“When asked if it was not surprising 
that the President could have put 
through the Board statements of such a 
character that he could so long continue 
the deception, Mr. Converse said: ‘I 
must confess that I am amazed that this 
could have been carried on under the 
eyes of the Board, but it was because of 
our unbounded confidence in Hipple.’ 
Nevertheless, I believe it will be shown 
that Hipple’s downfall did not begin 
many years ago, but within a compara- 
tively recent period.” 

As the mind changes we believe that 
Phrenology will come to the aid and 
then be utilized very largely in the fu- 
ture in the selection of prominent, im- 
portant officers, such as Bank Presi- 
dents, and others. The reason why we 
think so is because no other science can 
adequately explain how, directly or in- 
directly, a man’s mind may be in- 
fluenced, for while one person may have 
large Acquisitiveness and embezzle 
money for his own use, another may be 
led astray by an over development of 
Benevolence, which may lead him to 
lend large sums through having over 
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confidence in the honesty of another, 
and unless he has large Conscientious- 
ness to balance his Benevolence, may 
actually do serious wrong simply by be- 
ing led through the importunities of 
someone who has a stronger will. 

In one of the Broadway banks some 
few years ago the President never ai- 
lowed a young man to be employed there 
without first having his head examined 
by Fowler & Wells, to see whether he 
was suitable for the office. 

PauL O. STENSLAND. 

In the case of Stensland, who em- 
bezzled large sums of money from the 
Milwaukee Avenue Bank, in Chicago, a 
most interesting test was submitted to 
Dr. J. M. Fitzgerald in the form of the 
exact contour of Stensland’s hat, which 
was obtained from Martin Losby, of 
Losby Bros., Chicago, and who proved 
by his examination that even-this for- 
mation of head indicated that his ani- 
mal propensities, appetites and passions, 
largely overbalanced his moral quali- 
ties, and that he possessed the instincts 
of a gambler which, if the same had 
been pointed out years ago, would have 
saved untold trouble. 

When Dr. Fitzgerald was told later 
that he had been reading Stensland’s 
head he said, “I am not surprised. The 
outline I had before me was that of a 
man infinitely ambitious, infinitely de- 
termined, and infinitely unscrupulous. 
He could hardly fail to achieve prom- 
inence and then disaster. That oval 
line before me spelled a world of trag- 
edy, effort, success, and then a fall.” 

This corresponds with what the hat- 
ter said concerning the same outline. 
“I have believed that Stensland was 
crooked for years and that he would in 
time loot the bank of which he was 
president,” said Losby. 

“If you knew this, why did you not 
tell it, and save the people a loss they 
cannot bear?” he was asked. 

“I had no more evidence than this 
little piece of paper,’ the old hatter 
said. He showed the bit of paper al- 
most the shape of an egg, which repre- 
sented Stensland’s cranium. 
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HEAD WITH MOST PECULIAR BULGE AT 
THE BACK. 

“His head has a very peculiar shape,” 
said Losby. “The bulge at the back is 
most unusual. I do not base my opin- 
ion of the man wholly on that, but it 
shows in a measure what he is. I have 
known Paul Stensland thirty years; 
in fact,I rented his storeroom from him 
in 1875, when he and Louis Burles- 
heimer moved their dry goods store to 
Center and Grand Avenues.” 

Dr. Fitzgerald’s analysis, from the 
anonymous outline given him, showed 
‘that the subject had the following qual- 
ities: Keen observation; small ten- 
dency or power to reflect, shown in nar- 
rowness of frontal brain ; few ideas and 
little power to idealize, or see beyond 
the present; excessive selfish propensi- 
ties, shown by extraordinary bulge on 
‘the sides; remarkable social qualities, 
likely to make him succeed with others, 
—shown in the peculiar curve of the 
back or blunt end of the oval. 

In general, a keen perceptive intel- 
lect, propelled onward by a fierce en- 
ergy, social ability, an army of selfish 
desires, inability to raise his mind to 
higher things, and ‘finally an almost to- 
tal inability to ponder the consequences 
of his acts. . 

“That narrow forehead,” the expert 
says, “is Paul O. Stensland’s only 
apology. 

“When he was a boy he must often 
have exclaimed: ‘O, I didn’t think!’ 
when called to account for pushing too 
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sharply the pursuit of a pleasure.” 

His head, then, showed what in real 
life were the facts of the case, namely: 
(1) his fondness for spending his de- 
positors’ money on his friends; (2) 
using his depositors’ money to gamble 
on the races; (3) forging notes to rob 
his depositors; (4) driving others to 
death and suicide by his crime. He is 
truly called the twentieth century in- 
carnation of Jekyll-Hyde. 

How, then, can Phrenology determine 
the reliability of a person who is to 
occupy the important positions of trust? 

Phrenology can not only indicate 
whether there is a strong sense of honor 
and integrity, byt also whether that 
person is liable to be influenced by his 
friends. 

So great is the confidence placed in 
Bank Presidents that their word is 
taken for granted, and thus great re- 
sponsibility rests upon these individuals. 
If all heads were alike, if there was no 
differentiation to be noticed in the head, 
we should find no panacea for this 
great and perplexing question of whom 
to select to fill the position of president 
of our large financial concerns. 

We need not only men above reproach, 
but those who are not likely to yield 
to tempting circumstances and environ- 
ments. Large Benevolence and Friend- 
ship, if not regulated by a moral sense, 
conscientious scruples, and well regu- 
lated will power, will be liable to play 
havoe with a person who intends to act 
uprightly. 





American Institute Of Phrenology. 


OPENING EXERCISES. 


On Wednesday, September 5th, the 
Opening Exercises in connection with 
the above Institute were held in the 
Hall, when a large and influential au- 
dience assembled. 

The speakers were particularly for- 
tunate in the selection of their re- 
marks, and everyone expressed himself 


as pleased with the result of the meet- 
ing. 

"The Rev. Thomas Alexander Hyde, 
B. A., B. D. (Pres.), occupied the 
chair in his inimitable way, and after 
giving his own excellent address on 
“The Usefulness of Phrenology,” he in- 
troduced the speakers and the pianist, 
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making appropriate remarks, and ap- 
plying “pepper and salt,” as he called 
it, to each speech. He paid a high 
tribute to the inspiration of music, and 
complimented the lady pianist for her 
excellent rendering of the numbers on 
the program. 

The Hon. John S. Crosby gave a 
pleasing welcome to the students, ia 
which he endorsed the principles of 
Phrenology, and spoke of the benefits 
that the subject had been to himself. 

Mr. Allen S. Williams made an ex- 
ceedingly interesting address on “The 
Chinese in America,” and gave some 
statistics which were both startling and 
convincing concerning the yellow race 
in this part of the world, and predicted 
a future for the Chinese, which is to 
be brought about by the Chinese Re- 
form League. 

Further notes on his remarks will be 
given in a future number. 

Miss J. A. Fowler (Vice-President) 


spoke on “The Endorsements of Phren- 
ology.” She referred to the recent en- 
dorsement given by Mr. Luther Bur- 
bank, how when a boy he went to Mr. 
Fowler and was told by him what facul- 
ties he must cultivate, and said he knew 
that Fowler was right and had the couv- 


age to admit it to himself. He began 
the most rigid course of self-discipline, 
and feels that whatever faults he has at 
present, that the ones that developed 
early in youth are not now among the 
number. She referred to Spurzheim 
and the benefit that he was to a young 
man in school who was considered the 
greatest blockhead because his Perspec- 
tive faculties were small; but because 
his Reflective faculties were large 
Spurzheim said that when he began to 
exercise these faculties he would be one 
of the brightest boys in the school. 
This had given the boy great encour- 
agement, and he had already begun to 
find the remarks were true. 

She also believed that the time was 
coming when Phrenology would be 
used in the selection of Bank Presi- 
dents, and all persons in authority, and 
not only once, but that a re-examination 
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of their heads would prove what 
changes were taking place in their or- 
ganizations. 

Mr. M. H. Piercy (Sec.) spoke on 
the Institute and its power for good, its 
influence in the past, and the useful- 
ness of it to students. He appealed to 
all present to help the diffusion of 
Phrenology, and assist those who were 
engaged in promulgating the subject. 

Mr. Hyde created considerable good 
humor by his witty and appropriate 
allusion to the remarks that were 
made by each speaker, and closed the 
meeting by asking Miss Florence Gen- 
evieve Hassell to give them one more 
musical number. 

Among those present were Dr. Davis 
and friends, Mr. Howard and friends, 
Miss Davidson, Miss Schrerder, Mrs. 
Griffiths and half a dozen friends, Miss 
Gunst, Mr. Malone and friend, Mr. 
Maugans, Mr. Stouffer, Mr. and Miss 
Dryer and friends, Mr. Logan, Dr. 
Pratt and daughter, Mr. Aellig, Mr. 
Savory, Miss Alberry, Mr. Johnson, 
Mr. Beckwith, and Mr. Singleton and 
friend. 

Every seat was filled, and many were 
obliged to stand. 


WHAT PHRENOLOGISTS ARE 
DOING. 


THE FOWLER INSTITUTE, LONDON. 


The Fowler Institute will continue 
its meetings for students during the 
month. These meetings have proved very 
interesting as the members receive en- 
couragement and each one stimulates a 
revival of his phrenological observations. 
Mr. D. T. Elliott is engaged in giving 
phrenological examinations during each 
day, holds classes each week for stu- 
dents of the Science, and gives lectures 
on the subject of Phrenology before 
literary societies in and around Lon- 
don. Phrenological and Health liter- 
ature can be obtained of L. N. Fowler 
& Co., 7 Imperial Arcade, Ludgate Cire 
cus, or of the Fowler Institute, 4 Im- 
perial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, Lon- 
don, England. 
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BRITISH PHRENOLOGICAL SOCIETY IN- 
CORPORATE. 

The first meeting of the above so- 
ciety, after the summer recess, was 
of a social character, on September 13. 
The program included several items 
of a phrenological character in addi- 
tion to musical and other contributions. 
The Council has been busy arranging 
the winter’s campaign, and special at- 
tention has been devoted to getting up 
an attractive program for the great An- 
nual Congress of Phrenologists, to be 
held in London on Lord Mayor’s Day, 
November 9th. : 


} 
‘ 


FIELD NOTES. 

Mr. Tope, of Bowerston, Ohio, is the 
editor of the Phrenological Era, and 
has done much in promulgating Phren- 
ology in his State. He is an enthusi- 
ast on the subject. 

Dr. J. M. Fitzgerald, of Chicago, is 
continuing his professional work in 
Phrenology, and has just written up 
the character of Stensland. 

Dr. Alexander is making a phreno- 
logical tour of Manitoba, where his lec- 
tures are well received. 


Mr. .Youngquist writes us that the 
uphill work of placing Phrenology on 
its proper basis in Sweden is now over. 
He deserves our best wishes. 

Miss J. A. Fowler is now in New 
York City, where she can be consulted 
at the office of Fowler & Wells Co. 

Mr. Allen Haddock is still in Port- 
land, Oregon. He is not making any 
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personal appeals himself, but we take 
pleasure in doing so on his behalf, 
knowing that he has many friends in 
the country who will be pleased to con- 
tribute something toward the restora- 
tion of his home and business. The 
forty dollars that has been subscribed 
through the office of the PHRENOLOGI- 
CAL JOURNAL should be augmented from 
month to month. We are anxious to 
raise at least one hundred dollars for 
our venerable pioneer in the West, and 
we know we have only to mention this 
fact to receive the support of all our 
readers. 

Mr. Owen Williams, Phrenologist 
and Lecturer, is agent for the PHRENO- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL and all of Fowler & 
Wells’ publications. He is much re- 
spected wherever he goes, and has done 
excellent work at Atlantic City during 
the summer. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 

The commencement exercises of 
the American Institute of Phrenol- 
ogy, will be held on Friday Evening, 
October 25th, at 8 o’clock. An in- 
teresting programme has been ar- 
ranged. ' 

The Winter and Spring Course of 
Lectures will include one by Mr. A. 
S. Williams on “The American In- 
dian”, on December 4th, illustrated; 
one by Mr. Robert L. Dunnon “Why 
Russia Lost”, illustrated, in Janu- 
ary; one by Mr. Bush, Chief Engin- 
eer of the Lackawanna Railroad on 
“Progress”, February. 


Answers To Correspondents. 


C. H., Maine.—Our PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL contains a column for New 
Subscribers and we give to these a free 
delineation of a photo. 

We are sorry to learn of the death of 


Miss Judkins of Berry’s Mills. Her 
death must have come as a great shock 
to all the people who knew her and to 
live in an important store in the coun- 


try is a more public life than living in 
a brown stone house on Fifth Avenue, 
New York. She was as thoughtful as 
she was kind and sympathetic. 

C. Stern, Brooklyn.—As the physical 
causes are so united to the mental in 
giving beauty we do not like to separate 
them here. You know the difference 
between a fine and course Organization 
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do you not? The one has fine skin, 
hair and clearly cut features, and the 
other has irregular features, rough and 
ragged and unkempt hair, lips, nose 
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and ears. This is owing to Tempera- 
ment, and Temperament is the expres- 
sion of the internal arrangement of 
the mind, constitutional strength, etc. 





Prize Offers and Awards. 


The prize for the September Com- 
petition has been awarded to Mr. Frank 
Dippel of Philadelphia for his articl2 
on “What faculties are exercised in 
Scientific; Philosophic and Emotional 
Literature.” He says among other 
things: that a scientific writer requires 
large: Human Nature with large percep- 
tive faculties. A philosophic writer re- 
quires: large . Causality, Comparison, 
Sublimity,:Hope and Conscientiousness. 
An ‘emotional. writer can be satisfied 
through his spiritual, esthetic, frivolous, 
animal and domestic propensities.; 

The October Competition will be for 
an essay on Causality and its use among 
the: Intellectual Faculties. 

The subject for November is a Christ- 
mas story of about six hundred words, 
illustrating Phrenology. 


The December Competition will be 
for a New Year’s story or poem bearing 
on Phrenology. 

The January number will be for the 
best article on the faculty of Philopro- 
genitiveness and the writer’s ideas 
whether animals have a soul and live 
hereafter. The February Competition 
is for the best answer on the query, 
“Do stout men or tall ones make the 
best husbands.” 

All communications should be sent to 
the office of the PHRENOLOGICAL JouR- 
NAL on or before the first of each month. 
Competitors should write en one side 


of the paper only and in black ink. 


The prize winners will receive a 
year’s subscription to the PHRENOLOGI- 


CAL JOURNAL or any one of the books 
mentioned in the April number on page 


124. 





New Subscribers. 


No. 824.—J. W., Albion, N. Y.--- 
This boy has generous impulses yet is 
stubborn when he gets his back up. Has 
very little reverence for parental ad- 
vice or control, but is influenced by 
friends who are able to persuade. him 
to do many things on the spur of the 
moment. He needs handling with 
gloves on, and througbhis loveof nature 
rather than through his sense of obed- 
ience. He is just at an age when he is 
growing fast and will need special 
treatment at home and school. In a 
year or two he will grow out of some 
of his peculiarities which he shows so 
distinctly now, but you must have pa- 
tience and go over line after line with 
him and talk to him as though he were 


going to obey, not as though youn 
thought he were going to disobey. He 
will learn more from nature than from 
books. The book knowledge will come 
after he has observed through his scien- 
tific faculties. His language seems 
large enough to express all his thoughts 
and he will entertain his friends. 

No. 826.—0. S., Trenton, Texas.— 
You have a long expanse of head from 
the opening of the ear to the brow, 
which shows that you drive things tre- 
mendously hard even at the sacrifice of 
your own strength and health. You 
would never allow failure todaunt you 
if it came to you; it would only spur 
you on to do better things. You are 


wiry and tough and have shown un- 
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usual powers of endurance. It is quite 
easy for you to organize work, but you 
will take badly to work under another 

unless that one is very practical. You 
" reason out things in a utilitarian way, 
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and should be excellent in engineering 
and also in athletic work. There is a 
great difference between yourself and 
friend. 





By Their Fruits Ye Shall Know Them. 


N. A. CLAPP, CLASS OF ’98. 


From my early childhood days I have 
been accused of being one of the doubt- 
‘ing Thomases. I could never believe 
a statement that the truthfulness of 
which one could, on good grounds, 
question, on account of a lack of a good 
reasonable basis, and I have always 
entertained a sort of pity for some who 
are ever ready to stake everything on 
theories founded on the supernatural, 
that could not be proven in accordance 
with the laws of nature. It was this 
pre-inclination to study cause and effect 
that led me to investigate and pry into 
the science of Phrenology. I could see 
that the brain is the organ of the mind. 
I could see that there was a physical 
basis for mind, an instrument that had 
been developed according to the an- 
cestral forces and surrounding in- 
fluences of the individual. That the 
external looks, actions and general 
manifestations of real character were 
but a reflection of the internal feelings 
and emotions. In other words, the 
true character of a man can be known 
by his looks. And again if we know 
what the actions of an individual have 
been under untrammeled circumstances, 
we can tell how he or she looks. 

A very good illustration of this the- 
ory came under my notice and time can 
never erase the feelings that came over 
me, when confronted with the living 
individual whose character and appear- 
ance verified the truthfulness of this 
theorv. Some thirty years ago I had 
friends living in my native county in 





ihe State of New York, who had em- 
ployed a young physician whose actions 
in his profession had proven him a 
selfish, cruel and brutal individual, and 
the words of his mouth had shown that 
he believed that he had no superiors in 
his profession. To get an expression 
of regret for mistakes committed (he 
would never admit that he committed 
one) would be as much out of the ques- 
tion as to get an apology from a tiger 
that had gratified his desire for food by 
eating a helpless, innocent child. Some 
of the actions of this physician had 
brought out severe denunciations from 
not only the injured parties, but friends 
of the same, and there was such univer- 
sal indignation expressed on the part 
of those who discussed his actions that 
I set about the task of picturing in my 
own mind the looks and appearance of 
the man who was in several ways such 
an abnormal human being. 

Among the things that this in- 
dividual had done that excited com- 
ment as well as condemnation were the 
following: Pronounced a friend incur- 
ably insane when it was soon discov- 
ered that the physical condition of the 
patient was largely due to the manner 
of treatment, and that one hundred dol- 
lars was awaiting to be handed over 
to the doctor as soon as that individual 
was committed to the asylum. In an- 
other instance he had made a wrong 
diagnosis of a case, kept up continuous 
treatment and ran up a large bill which 
he, under the law of the State, collected. 
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Another was to jeopardize the reputa- rectly in front of him and said, “Beg 


tion of young women by his plan of 
treatment. ‘This same physician joined 
the church, as Pope says, “stole the 
livery of heaven,” and at the same time 
rode rough shod over the helpless vic- 
tims who were so unfortunate as to 
appeal to him for medical aid in times 
of distress. 

In my reveries as I built in my mind 
a picture of an individual who would 
commit such deeds were the following 
characteristics: A round, stout built 
man, round head, pug nose, black hair 
and eyes, a stout, broad chin, heavy 
jaws, head so erect that there was an 
inclination to lean backwards, a rather 
short step and a disdainful air as he 
moved along. The cranial develop- 
ments as we estimated them were: 
Large Firmness, very large Self Es- 
teem, moderate Approbativeness and 
Friendship, large Amativeness, Com- 
bativeness, Destructiveness, Secretive- 
ness, Acquisitiveness very large. Per- 


ceptive group only full and the Moral 


Sentiments either small or dormant. 
Causality, Comparison, Human Na- 
ture, Agreeableness and Time only 
average, while Eventuality, Locality 
and Individuality would be large. 

In my daily reveries and dreams by 
night, the individual of the make up 
described haunted me. I had become 
accustomed to the peculiar step, the self 
reliant and disdainful air and the gen- 
eral aggressive appearance. 

Several years ago business called me 
to a city in the State of New York, 
some distance from. the place where the 
incidents mentioned above occurred. I 
was walking on one of the main avenues 
from west to east. It was past noon 
and the sun was behind me. I saw 
at a short distance ahead of me the 
outline of a form exactly like the one 
that had haunted me. As he came 
near my heart beat rapidly and I said, 
“Is it he?” As we met I stepped di- 


pardon, is this Dr. Blank?” The an- 
swer came suddenly in the affirmative. 
“Did you formerly live in a 
Again the sudden yes. “Then you are 
the man who treated So and So.” The 
answer this time was not a yes, but 
“Who are you? Where are you from? 
What do you know?” came in quick 
succession. I promptly told my name 
and place of residence. A few words 
were exchanged in regard to the case 
in question and he promptly denied the 
main charge of cruelty and improper 
procedure in the case. Instead of con- 
tinuing his course down the street he 
turned and went back the other way. 
During our conversation I eyed him 
closely, studying his character as rapid- 
ly as possible. His uneasiness was 
quite manifest, and as he raised his cap 
from his head, with the exception of 
the glasses that he wore before his black 
eyes, the picture that I had formed in 
my reveries was before me, full and 
complete. It was our first and only 
meeting. As he turned from me he 
reminded me of the characteristic of a 
tiger thwarted in his plans. The in- 
cessant gaze of a critical eye was too 
much for him. At the time I remarked 
that the true character can not be con- 
cealed, for “by their fruits ye shall 
know them.” 

Some two years since we were told 
that this doctor died suddenly. He 
had accumulated a considerable for- 
tune, but had never raised himself in 
the estimation of many of his acquaint- 
ances. His animal propensities and 
selfish faculties so much overbalanced 
the intellectual and reflective faculties 
that his moral sentiments were held in 
abeyance. He filled the poet’s descrip- 
tion when he said: 


One whom none could love, none could 
thank, 
Creation’s blot, creation’s blank. 
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CURRENT EXCHANGES. 

The Phrenological Era, Bowerston, 
Ohio.—Gives a character sketch of 
some well-known person each month. 
It is edited by Mr. M. Tope. 

The Character Builder, Salt Lake 
City, Utah.—Contains articles on 
Health, Phrenology, Social Purity, and 
is published by Mr. J. T. Miller. 

Good Health, Battle Creek, Mich.— 
Always contains some items of interest 
on Health. It is edited by Dr. Kel- 
liogg. 

Physical Culture, New York City.— 
Contains an article on “Ideal Baby- 
hood,” by Marguerite MacFadden, and 
another on “Rowing for the Average 
Individual,” by W. H. Burlingame, 
_ finely illustrated. 


The American Medical Journal, St. 
Louis, Mo.—Contains an article on 
“How I Treat Rheumatism,” by Percy 
M. Templeton, M. D., which appears to 
us to be a practical treatise on the sub- 
ject. Another article is on “Operations 
on the Brain,” by E. Younkin, M. D., 
of Villa Ridge, Mo. 

Naturopathy, and Herald of Health, 
New York City.—Edited by Benedict 
Lust.—The subject of “The Necessity 
of Child Culture” is very finely written 
up by Russell D. Chase. Another arti- 
cle is on “Mind and Nature; The Psy- 
chological Aspects of the Return to 
Nature,” by H. Spencer Lewis. This 
is an important subject, and it is dealt 
with in a practical manner. “The Vic- 
ious Vegetarian” is another exhaustive 
article by Edward Earle Purrington. 

The Review of Reviews, New York 
City—Is a magazine of general inter- 
est. It contains a resume of all the 
other magazines published, and conse- 
quently is of not a little interest to 
persons who have but little time at their 
disposal. 

The Delineator, New York City.—Is 
of interest to young and old, and per- 
sons can gather many items of interest 
outside the realm of fashion. 

Our Dumb Animals, Boston, Mass.— 
Contains an article on “Mr. and Mrs. 
George Thorndyke Angell,” illustrated 
with their portraits and the birthplace 
of Mr. Angell, in Southbridge, Mass. 
On the first page is a fine picture of a 
guide’s camp in the Adirondacks, which 
shows the rural life of his neighbor- 
hood. A portrait of the Baroness Bur- 
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dett-Contts is given, and a short ac- 
count of how she spent her ninety-sec- 
ond birthday. The King of England 
said of her: “After my mother she is 
the. most remarkable woman in Eng- 
land. She is still the most philan- 
thropic woman in the world,-and at 


ninety-two gives all her charities ‘her 


personal attention. Her activity ‘isthe 
wonder of everyone who knows her. She 
still takes long drives every day. She 
enjoys the friendship of half the cele- 
brities in Europe.” 

‘The New Voice, Chicago, I1l.—This 
paper is edited by John D. Woolley, and 
contains an article on “A Study of Li- 
cense Politics in Chicago,’ among 
many other interesting articles. 


[October 


The Phrenological Era, Bowerston, 
O.—M. Tope, editor and publisher, is 
being much improved in style and artis- 
tic neatness. A few of the subjects 
treated in the September number are: 
“Christ and His Disciples,” “The Uni- 
versality of Life,” “Brains and Busi- 
ness, “Mental Dessert,” etc. It is the 
aim of the editor to make its subject- 
matter very practical for the common 
people, and the hints from a scientific - 
standpoint on health, education and so- 
cial matters are well worth the price for 
a year, which is 40 cents. 


The Medical Times.—Contains much 


- of interest for the layman as well as 


the professional man. 





Publishers Department. 


" ACKNOWLEDGED. WITH 
THANKS. 


‘During the past month we have re- 
ceived an excellent map from the West- 
ern Newspaper Union proprietors, 
New York, showing at a glance the 


territory covered and the location of the « 


4,600 family weeklies of the Kellogg and 
Western lists. The map is studded with 
red‘ stars, and serves: as a fine object 
lesson of ‘the work that is being carried 
on by the W. N. U. We believe the 
time will come when the same stars wiil 
be used to denote capable Phrenologists 
in all parts of the country. 


‘The entertainment and instruction 
offered to the members and friends of 
the Institute on Tuesday evening, Dec. 
4,-will be better than original—it will 
be aboriginal. We are to have a lec- 
ture by Mr. Allen Samuel Williams, 
who has been a welcome visitor among 
various tribes of American Indians, 
upon “Indians in New York City.” 
The almost unknown colony of abor- 
igines hidden in the metropolis will be 
described and their personalities, tribal 


dress, work, religious rites and sports 
will be portrayed with original stere- 
opticon views. Red Eagle, a distin- 


. guished Iroquois, with his squaw -and. 


pappoose, will be present. in native 


. dress and Red Eagle, who is doing a 


worthy work in preserving the ‘tribal 
poetry and music of the aboriginai 
Americans, will sing the songs of his 
people. Incidentally there will be an 
exposition of the value of illustrated 
education. 


“Psychology and Pathology of Hand- 
writing” is the subject of a book just 
translated from the German by_ its 
author, Magdalene Kintzel Thumm. 
If you want to know the character of a 
person by his handwriting, read this 
book. The author even goes farther, 
and suggests that a diagnosis of the 
physical condition can be determined by 
one’s handwriting. - $2 net. 

‘Comparative Physiognomy; or, Re- 
semblances between Man and Animals. 
By James W. Redfield, M.D. 334 pages. 
Illustrated with. 330. engravings. New 
edition. Price, cloth, $2.00. This is a 
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standard work, and carries the subject 
of Physiognomy into the field of simi- 
larity between men and animals. It 
points out the resemblances of human 
beings to beasts and birds, and of the 
people of various nations to certain ani- 
mals, the points being made subjects 
of illustration. 

' Phrenology; Its Use in Business 
Life. By J. A. Fowler. Price, 10 
cents. 

The Rime of the Ancient Mariner. 
In seven parts. By Samuel T. Cole- 
ridge. With illustrations by Chapman. 
12mo, 71 pp. People’s Edition, bound 
in boards. “Its weird, mystic imagery 
and unique phraseology constitute a 
poem altogether without its like in the 
English language.” The setting it has 
received makes it more attractive than 
ever before. Price, 25 cents. 

Thoughts for the Rich. This is the 
title of a new and unique book. It is 
éf value whether you are rich, work 
for riches, hope for them, spend. riches 
or have none. It is not voluminous, but 
is conveniently divided into chapters, 
and every chapter is short and com- 
posed of short paragraphs, every one 
ef which is a gem.- If you are a reader 
who can appreciate cry stallized thought, 
you want to add this to your collection. 

5 cents. “The Express,” Lititz, Pa. 

The Hygiean Home Cook-Book ; or, 
Healthful and Palatable Food Without 
Condiments. By R..T. Trall, M.D. 
This is a recipe book, founded on Dr. 
Trall’s experience in preparing foods 
for his health institution without the 
use of yeasts, acids, grease, or condi- 
ments. Price, paper, 25 cents. 


~ The Alcoholic Controversy. A Re- 
view of the Westminster Review on the 
Physiological Errors of Teetotalism. 
By R. T. Trall, M.D. Price, paper, 50 
cents. 

: Five-Minute Chats with Young Wo- 
men and Certain Other Parties. 12mo, 
426 pages. Price, cloth, $1.50. 

- Ina Nutshell. Suggestions to Amer- 
ican College Students, 12mo, 178 pages. 
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Price, extra cloth, full gilt, $1.00. 

Therapeutical Uses of Intestinal 
Lavage. By H. 8S. Drayton, M-D. 
Price, paper, 30 cents. 

_ Practical Palmistry. A Treatise on 
Chirosophy based upon Actual Experi- 
ences. By Henry Frith. Price, paper, 
50 cents. 

_. Diseases of the.Throat and Lungs. 
Consumption, Diphtheria, Pneumonia, 
etc., and their proper treatment. By R. 
as Trall, M.D. Price paper 25 cents. 
" The Wane Healing Art; or, Hy- 
gienic vs. Drug Medication. An ad- 
dress delivered in the Smithsonian In- 
stitute, Washington. By R. T. Trall, 
M.D. 102 pages. This is a good state- 
ment of the principles of Hygiene: as 
Spposed to Drug Medication, and’ wilt 
be enjoyed by all who read it. Price; 
paper, 25 cents. 

“ The Mother’s Hygienic Handbook: 
For the Normal Development and 
Training of Women and Children, and 
the ‘Treatment of their Diseases with 
Hygienic Agencies. By R. T. Trall, 
M.D. 186 pages. Price, cloth, $1.00: 

Physiologly, Animal and. Mental. 
Applied to the Preservation and Restor- 
ation of Health of Body and Power of 
Mind. 26 illustrations. By O.S. Fow- 
ler (unabridged edition). Price, $1.00. 

For Girls. A Special Physiology ; 
being a supplement to. the study .of 
General Physiology. By Mrs. E. R. 
Shepherd. 225 pages, 18 illustrations. 
Price, cloth, $1.00. 

The-Health Miscellany. A series of 
papers on Health Topics. 8vo, 64 
pages. 35 illustrations. Price, paper, 
25 cents. 
~ Uterine Diseases and Displacements ; 
A Practical Treatise on the Various 
Diseases, Malpositions, and Structural 
Derangements of the Uterus and its 
Appendages. By R. T. Trall, M.D. 
Price, cloth, $2.00. 

Fruits and Farinacea. ‘The Proper 
Food of Man. Being an attempt to 
prove by History, Anatomy, Physiology, 
and Chemistry that the Original, Natu- 
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ral and Best Diet of Man is derived 
from the Vegetable Kingdom. By 
John Smith. With Notes and [llustra- 
tions. By R. T. Trall, M.D. Price, 
$1.50. 

Nature’s Household Remedies; for 
the prevalent disorders of the Human 
Organism. By Felix L. Oswald, M.D. 
229 pages. Price, $1.00. 

Right Selection in Wedlock. The 
How and the Why. ‘What tempera- 
ments and mental characteristics should 
unite in wedlock. Illustrated. Prof. 
Nelson Sizer. Price, 10 cents. 

Foreordained; A story of Heredity 
and of special parental influences. By 
An Observer. Price, cloth, 75 cents. 


The Family Gymnasium. Contain- 
ing the most improved methods of ap- 
plying Gymnastics, Calisthenic, Kinesi- 
pathic and Vocal Exercises to the De- 
velopment of the Bodily Organs, the In- 
vigoration of their Functions, the Pre- 


* servation of Health, and the Cure of 
Disease and Deformities. By R. T. 
Trall, M.D. 215 pages, 42 illustrations. 
Price, cloth, $1.25. 

Popular Gymnastics, or Board School 
Gymnastics, adapted for use in the 
Home as well as in Schools. 80 illus- 
trations, showing Exercises with Dumb- 
bells, Rings, and Wands. By A. T. 
Story. Price, 50 cents. 

Physical Culture, founded on Del- 
Sartean Principles, with lessons on Ex- 
ercising, Walking, Breathing, Resting, 
Sleeping, Dress, etc. ete. Illustrated. 


By Carrica Le Favre. Price paper, 25 


cents ; cloth, 75 cents. 


Chastity, its Physical, Intellectual 
and Moral Advantages. By Dr. M. L. 
Holbrook. Contents: What is Chas- 
tity?—Does Chastity Injure the 
Health ?—Advantages of Chastity— 
The Great Advantage of Chastity— 
Chastity and Children—Chastity and 
Virility—What the Sexual Instinct has 
done for the World—The Cure—Ap- 
pendix. Price, $1.00. 


A Physician’s Sermon to Young Men. 
By William Pratt. Price, 25 cents. 
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The Better Way. An Appeal to Men 
in Behalf of Human Culture through a 
Wiser Parentage. By A. E. Newton. 
Price, 25 cents. 

Deep Breathing ; or Lung Gymnastics, 
as a means of Promoting the Art of 
Song, and of Curing Various Diseases 
of the Throat and Lungs. By Sophia 
M. A. Ciccolina. Price, cloth, 50 cents. 

Protection and Management of the 
Singing Voice. Medical and Hygienic 
Hints by Lennox Browne. Price, 30 
cents. 

Aids to Family Government. From 
the Cradle to the School. By Bertha 
Meyer. The Rights of Children. By 
Herbert Spencer. The Government of 
Children. By M. L. Holbrook. Price, 
cloth, $1.00. This book, “Aids to Fam- 
ily Government,” should be in the hands 
of every motheF who would give her 
children careful physical, intellectual, 
and moral training. 

Physical Culture for Home and 
School. Scientific and Practical. By 
Prof. D. L. Dowd. 32 pages, with por- 
trait of Author, and 80 illustrations, 
new and revised edition. Price, cloth, 
bevel edge, $1.50. 


Talks to My Patients; a Practical 
Handbook for the Maid, Wife and 
Mother. By Mrs. R. B. Gleason, M.D., 
with a Portrait of the Author. New 
and enlarged edition. Price, $1.50. 
“Mrs. Gleason is able to say something 
to wives and to mothers which no man 
could say. There can be no difference 
of opinion about the value of the prac- 
tical suggestions she affords; which are 
characterized by sound philosophy and 
clear, good, sterling common sense. We 
wish the chapter ‘Confidential to Moth- 
ers’ might be published as a tract and 
sent to every mother in the land.”— 
From Harper’s Magazine. 


Youth, its Care and Culture. By J. 
Mortimer Granville. To this has been 
added a paper by Grace Greenwood on 
“The Physical Education of a Girl,” 
also a paper on “Dress of Girls.” Price, 
$1.00. 
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Fowler’s 
New Phrenological 
Bust 
: With upwards of 


100 divisions, in 
china. Newly dis- 
covered organs are 
added, and the old 
organs have been 
subdivided to indi- 
cate the various 
phases of action 
which many of them 
assume. It is a per- 
fect model, beautiful 
as a work of art, 
and is undoubtedly 
the latest contribu- 
tion to Phrenologi- 
cal Science, and the 


most complete bust 


ever published. 


Price, $5.00 
By Express Collect 


Fowler & Wells Co. 
24 East 22d Street New York 
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NO TWO HEADS ARE 
- EXACTLY ALIKE 





Phrenological ‘Examinations, 


setting forth all the strong and weak points of character and disposition, showing clearly in each case 
what to cultivate and what to restrain. 


Will aid Young Men and Women 


just starting in life, who are full of zeal, strength and courage in selecting proper pursuits, 
: in which their abilities‘can be used to the best advantage, thus securing the best 
results of their efforts, and gaining honor and happiness. 


Young Ladies and Gentlemen of Wealth and Leisure 
will find Phrenology aninfallible guide to the proper use of their best powers. 


Parents Will be Shown How 


to understand and train turbulent, wayward, and selfish children, and how to bring their moral and 
intellectual powers into the ascendant; also how to deal with the delicate, tender and precocious so as 


To Secure the Best Results. 


These examinations are given verbally and in Charts, with all the candor and faithfulness of confiden- 
tial communications. In every examination the quality ot the brain, the strength of the con- 
Stitution, the disposition, natural tendencies and capabilities will be described. Also 
a full description of the complexion, temperament, height, weight, features of 
face, and shape of head of the lady or gentleman best adapted in 
marriage to the person examined. 


FOWLER & WELLS COMPANY 


24 E. 22nd Street, New York 
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THE NEW SHORTHAND 


That All Can Learn and Use Immediately 





BY 


Rev. C..M. HOWARD 


We introduce to our readers an entirely new system. 
of shorthand. It is not our intention’ to make professional 
shorthand stenographers, but to assist all students in taking 
notes which may be the most easily read without going through 
the hard study of the principal systems of phonography. 

Ministers and Students will be most benefited by this 


system. 





CLOTH, $1.00 





' “T save two-thirds of the time that would be 
required in my correspondence with my wife, who 
also uses it. Nearly all common words are great- 
ly abbreviated. In all my copying and compos- 
ing it is of vast use to me... Place one of the 
little books in the hands of a correspondent and 
begin at once to use it and it wil! all soon be- 
come as familiar to you as your alphabet. No 
hard, protracted study of months and years, as 
with other methods, and then, perhaps, not able 
to use them with satisfaction. No teacher need- 
ed. I think it can be written five times as fast 
as typewriting and about as fast as most steno- 


graphers can write with their methods.” 
C. M. Howarp 


“FOWLER & WELLS CO. Publishers 


24 E. 22nd Street New York 
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The Water Gap Sanitarium 


All forms of mild and difficult cases of nad are treated and permanently cured here, 
by water, massage, oil rubbings, sweats, electricity, systematic life, nutritious food, and 
other natural and scientific methods, No drugs. A Christian family home, 44 years in 
this work. Noinsane, 2 miles from the noted Delaware Water Gap. 2 lady physicians. 

Address F. WILSON HURD, NortH WaTER GaP, Monrog Oo., Pa, 











CREST VIEW SANATORIUM THE EASTON SANITARIUM 


GREENWICH, CoNN 
ccor-Attractive, homelike, and first class in all respects, POE aan why. 
Orrespondence solicit - 
see H. M. Hrrencock, M.D., Prop. pee any aera ie onl canis qeid’ cay a8 





should visit Easton before making 








h Over twenty years’ experience in 
the a (N. Y.) State Hom. Hospital. 
"Phone, 1661. For circulars address 


MILLER’S HOTEL | C. SPENCER KINNEY, M.D. 


837, 39 & 41 West 26th St., NEW YORK 


Dr. & Mrs. E. P. MILLER, Proprietors 
Established in 1870 Dr. J. M, FITZGERALD 


In the ne of the = Comsat to eo Phrenologist 

and elevated cars. ear Madison Square, the 000 Ss 

theaters, and the big dry-goods stores. Excellent More than = — 7 reference 

table, comfortable rooms, electric elevator. Elec- 495 

tric Light Baths, first and ont 7 om city ; same 126 State Street, Chicago 

that restored King Edward of England to vigorous Send for Pamphiet. 
health. Also Elestro-Thermal, Galvanic, Turkish, Re Fang 

and Roman Baths; Massage, Salt-Rubs, Needle 
Bath, etc. A home place for ladies and families. 


; 
Terms: Room, $1.00 to $3.00 per day; with H. W. SMITH, Ph. D. 


Board, $2.00 to $4.50 per day. Permanent, 

Pauli nacApa oR Oadbeate aie PHRENOLOGIST AND LECTURER 

CALVERT AND ALMENA, NORTON Co., KANS 
U. S. Mail Trail No. 3 Alimena Camp 53 






































Men's Pocket Physician 


ae ey Bound in Cleih, with rene” OWEN HUGH WILLIAMS 
PHRENOLOGIST AND LECTURER 
ys 9 

Vigoroul Manhood’ Graduate of the American 


The author, Dr. W. G. Boller, Osteopath, tells in Institute of Phrenology 





Bee andere at dies pea to cane cae Agent for Fowler & Wells Publications. 
out drug or medicine of any Find 24 East 22d Street. New York City. 
VARICOCELE, HYDROCELE, PROSTATITIS, STRICTURE, ETC. 

No matter of what nature, or of how long stand- 
ing your ailment may be, if you desire a perman- 
ent and positive cure. follow the directions for treat- 


ment given in this startling little book. Cc ro | LD ad E 
The treatment is easy to follow, involving no hard- 


* or depriving of the rational pleasure of life, 
it will impart new 


vitality. ih courage 
fo resist sapertiy his Bivins creative powers. TE ETHING 


ing. you will gat immediate sella? and ultimate eure 

ng. you get immediate relief and ultimate cure 

by following the treatment deecribed in this most Mrs. Winslow’s »™ over pest veel 

valuable manual ever published. MILLIONS or 
A copy of this little book, which can be carried in Soothing Syrup RS 

the pocket. yet which is a ecientific treatise by an THEIRGHILDR Ten 

educated piece, wee will be sent to any address upon WHILE TEETHING WITH PERFECT 

receipt of its price, ONE DOLLAR. With one 

year’s subscription to Toren, $1.50. THE GUMS ALL PAIN, CURES 
Whether you are sick or well, you cannot spend yon conte and is the BEST REMEDY 


that amount more wisely than by investing it ina ‘0 
copy of “Vigorous Mannoop.” . | — by _-_* in every part of the 


Health Pub. Co. Dpt. 2, 321 5th Ave. || | 


NEW YORK Twenty-five Cents a Bottle. 
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“Popular” Magic 


, Cheapness of our Popular 
- commend it to eve 


SET UP FOR USE. 
The Condensing Lenses are of fine 
The Object Glasses are achromati 
8 feet up to 


Lantern 


$25.00 


IN CARRYING CASE. 


The Neatness, Portability, Efficiency, and 

Magic Lantern will 
one wishing a good, reliable 
instrument at a moderate price. 


in the Popular we have dispensed with the japanned 

- of the old — of, Magic Lantern, as the construction 
our Patent 8i-Unial Lamp makes that unnecessary, ana 
ws a great saving in weight and bulk is secured. 


4 inches diameter, substantially mounted in brass. 


a agg ee the ye with good effect of any "Gectred size from 
feet area; and are handsomely mounted in brass, with rack for focal adjustment, and are attached 


to an extension collar sliding within the — front tube. 


Our Patent Bi-Unial Lamp res 


ts in a socket at the rear of the instrument, where it is firmly sup- 


ported, at the proper distance from the Condensing Lenses, with which it is —— by a light-tight — fitting. 


The Popular Magic Lantern weighs only about 7 pounds, and 
LIST OF LANTERN SLIDES 


carrying case, 64 x 10x 15 inches. 


Human Skeleton. 
Longitudinal Section of the Brain 
Side — of the Brain, Showing Nerves and 


Spinal Cord. 

mulck Skull in an Insane man, unusually thick and 

lense. 

Brain in Skull. 

Idiot’s Head. 

Florence Nightingale. 

Gladstone, Right Hon. W. E. Statesman. 

Dore. French Artist. 

Garibaldi. 

T. Abernethy. Writer. 

American Indian. 

Benjamin Franklin. Statesman, Writer and In- 
ventor. 

Captain Webb; swam Niagara Rapids. 

Drunkard. 

Lord Bacon. Writer. 

The arterial System showing arteries and veins. 

Prof. Playfair. Highly Intellectual Head and 


acter. 
Hypothondrias Head. 
Rubens. Painter. 
sar~ aes Preacher, Founder Wesleyan Meth- 


m. 
Base of the Brain. 
Moltke. German Statesma: 
Landscape Painter and Good. Colorist. 
Horne Cooke, Large Language and Cultivated 
mind, writer and speaker. 
— Buxton, Keen Calculator (Large Calcu- 
jon 
Muscular System. 
Stern. Minister, Writer and Wit. 
Francois. Instigator of the Siege of Parmyne. 
The French Advocate. (Very refined.) 
Martin, who was executed in Paris. ta Parricide.) 


NOP Pm gop 


RESepr 


ania # BERK 


& 
f 


is enclosed in a 


32. Cetewaye. 
Eustach of 8! 
rzheim. 


an Chief.) 
mingo. 


Oe Worker with Gall. 
° Phrenologist and Lecturer. 
. Fowler. Daughter of L. N. Fowler. 

“Fowler & Wells 

Nelson Sizer. Phrenologist, Author and Lecturer. 

Mrs. C. Fowler Wells. Sister of O.8. and L. N. 
Fowler. Said to be the first lady Journalist in 
the United 


Miss Willard. Napoleon Ist. 
llan 


Edgar A’ " 

Grades of Intelligence. Benjamin Franklin’s 
Mask. Aaron Burr, Amativeness. Evarts. Two 
side sections of the brain. 

Rev. G. P. Lester, Vital Tem. John Brown, 
Motive Temp. Cardinal Mann: ning, Mental Temp. 
Rev. T. H. Brown, Well Balan: 

Daniel O’Connell. Prince Bismarck, Firmness. 
Gen. Phil. Sheridan, Combativeness and De- 
structiveness. Gen. Sheridan. 

Dr. Gall. Symbolical Head. Male and Female 
Head (two each). Four Pictures of Idiots. 

Gen. Stonewall Jackson. Gen. Robert Lee. John 
Jacob Astor. Thomas + Edison. 

— Rev. How- 
. Chauncey yi Depe 

Rev. Dr. Stephen King. Burke, P pasderer. Fine 
Organization (Em mess Eugenia). Coarse Organ- 
ization. Queen Victoria. Oceola. Rev. Lyman 
Abbott. Sitting Bull, the Most Popular Orator of 
the U. 


8. 

Wenge. Group of Organs. Outline of 

. iews of the Brain. 

Mark Lemon. Lucretia Mott. Clara Barton. An. 
toine Probst. Daniel Webster. John C. Calhoun. 

Muscular 8 


‘Examiner, 


BS SRE 


‘Anna Dickinson. 


fF F 8S 8 


BRE S 





ystem 
The Brain, Side Section. 


Price $1.50 each, or for the set 850.00 by express collect. Lantern $25.00 express collect, 
FOWLER & WELLS CO., 24 East 22d Street, NewYcrk 
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THE WALTER SANITARIUM 


WALTERS PARK, PA. 


rest, best of the ernersVille Only 24 minutes from Reading Terminal, Philadelphia 
An ey = and 4 hours from New York—without change. Bookl2. 


Address ROBERT WALTER, M.D. 


rEg 
esorts, has its own *Post-Office 





JUST PUBLISHED 


Modern Ghost Stories 


8 Vo. 139 Pacers 


CLOTH $1.00 


A Medley of Dreams, Impressions and Spectral 
Illusions 


BY 


EMMA MAY BUCKINGHAM — 


CONTENTS: 
Are We Naturally Superstitious? 
Was it a Spirit Telegram? 
What Was It? Spectral Illusions; 
The Spectral Hound; Was it a Spirit? 
Who was She? Psychological Impressions; 
How He Found His Ideal; 
That Shadow in the Park; 
A Young Wife’s Trial; 
Tongueless Voices; The Weird Musician; 
Irresistible Impulse; The Phantom Child; 
A Dream Warning; Dreams Fullfilled; 
A Vision of Heaven; The Haunted Chamber; 
A Dream Over Bride Cake: Elucidation; 
The Mystery of the River. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
24 East Twenty-Second Street, New York 


In writing to advertisers, please mention the Phrenological Journal, 
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UNCOOKED 


FRUIT, NUT AND CEREAL FOODS 
a 
ATENUT FIGHAZEL FRUIT BREAD 
* : Sample of either by mail, 10c ; all three, 25c. 
Twenty other ‘‘Good Things to Eat,’’ made without 
lard, suet glue or other dead-animal matter. Write 


for list or send $1 for 5-Ib. box of samples, cooked 
‘ and uncooked. 


STRAIGHT EDGE KITCHEN 
Being the Commissary Department of the 5 a ht 
Ed = Industrial Settlement. 1 Abin Y 
rite for information about the aeiah tildes Tn In- 
dustries and ways in which you can co-operate with 
us for human betterment, physical, moral, industri- 
al, social, financial. 








FOR HIGH QUALITY 


ze 7 ong know DIXON QUALITY send 16 cents 
sa ot of Pencils and a 
copy of DIXON'S PENCIL GUIDE ‘Mention this adv. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 









The Chairman’s Guide 
By HENRY FRITH 50 cents 
Thus “from the head to the tail" of the meeting, 
from the chair to the most insignificant member, 
the duties and conduct of those assembled are 
clearly set forth. Marginal Notes, for rapidity 
of reference, are also attached to each subject 
paragraph. There are also appendices, with forms 
of procedure, to act as guides in general cases. 


By Rev. E. }. HARDY, Author of **How to 
Be Happy Though Married 50 cents 


Is a most enjoyable book, brimful of humor, 
and withal practical and full of sound common 
sense which does not subside after the honeymoon. 


The Applause Reciter 
A New Collection 50 cents 
FREE to F. A. M. A beautiful 
Masonic Calendar, also large cata- 
logue of Masonic books and goods 
with bottom prices; Regalia, Jew- 
els, Badges, Pins, Charms and Lodge 
Supplies. Beware of spurious Ma 

sonic books, 

REDDING & CO., Publishers and Manufacturers 
of Masonic Goods, No. 212 Broadway, New York City, 




















Daily Attractions 
In New York 


A Weekly Magazine of advance 
information concerning events and 
attractions in Greater New York 
—Concerts, Lectures, Theatres, 
Art Exhibitions, Club News—in 
fact, everything that everybody 
wants to know. 








Subscription, $2.00 per year; 
$1.00 for Six Months 
50 Cents for Three Months 





B. L. CLARKE, Manager 
9012 .Metropolitan Building 
New York 

















We Invite you to Subscribe for 


EVERY WHERE 


(Monthly) 
THAT YOU MAY 
ENJOY READING NEW POEMS-LITERATURE 
BY 


Will Carlton, Margaret E. Sangster 
And other noted Authors 
You will then desire to read the entire 


CONTENTS 


Times Diary:—World History, tersely and interest- 
ingly presented. fil | 

Star Gos sip:—What prominent pee are saying and 
doing in difierent parts of our Globe, and apt 
comment upon them. 

Philosophy end Humor:—Witticiems that are eager- 
ly assimilated. but keep bubbling to the amuse- 
mont of ones friends. 

The Health-SeeKer:— Timely hints that willé assits 
to physical perfection and mental cheerfulness. 

hose Stories:— Wholesome and entertaining. 

At Church:—Uneectarian. 
World Success:—In all its phases. 


EDITED BY WILL CARLETON 
ORDER NOW 
Price per year -—-- = « 50 Cents 
(Send stamps or money order.) 


Introductory Offer (limited) :—Send 50 Cents fat once 
and we will forward EVERY WHERE to your 
ad .rees for 15 months, 


Agents Wanted, 


EVERY WHERE PUB. CO. 
1079 BEDFORD AVE., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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PSYCHOLOGY AND PATHOLOGY. 
- OF HANDWRITING 


BY MAGDALENE KINTZEL-THUMM 
Translated from the German by MAGDALENE KINTZEL-THUMM 








HE significance of a graphological sign increases in proportion 

to the intensity of its form and the frequency of its appearance. 

Sub strokes connecting letters within a word can be equally re- 
garded as starting or ending sub strokes; sub strokes connecting 
parts of a letter are called connecting sub strokes. 

Nearly all of the graphological observations published in this 
book are of an original character ; but few of them—those pertain- 
ing to Part Ethic exclusively—can be found in other books, and 
these few even had to be intensely modified. 


VOLUNTARY THINKING 


The most perfect form of voluntary thinking is logical thinking—i.e., the 
capacity of deducting from one or more known facts an unknown cause respect- 
ively consequent. The graphological sign of this capability is omission of starting 
and ending sub strokes. Examples for this manner of writing can be seen in 
Scheme A. I. and B. I. 


Illustrated Examples from handwritings of famous personalities : 


VIRCHOW TALLEYRAND DU BOIS REYMOND 
GLADSTONE GERHART HAUPTMANN SALISBURY 


It must be emphasized that many signs do not show intellectual gift, but in- 
tellectual training only, and indicatea mind that has learned to exercise its powers. 

The most perfect form of undertaking will power is called energy—i.e., the 
capacity of discerning amongst several possible actions of seemingly equal worth 
one as the most important, and of carrying it out without delay. The grapho- 
logical sign of such will power is enlargement of left-handed ending and connecting 
intermediate strokes. 


Examples from handwritings of famous personalities: 


BISMARCK WASHINGTON McKINLEY 
WAGNER HAESELER LIVINGSTONE 


In contrast to these energetic handwritings a few examples of writings of 
undecided, weak characters may be given. 


NIELS GADE LOUIS XVI 
Price, $2.00 Net 





FOWLER & WELLS CO, . PUBLISHERS 
24 EAST 22d STREET : : : : NEW YORK 





